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The use of tele- 
phone service — its 


growth or recession 
—as a reliable busi- 
ness barometer re- 
veals interesting situations. For instance, 
thé records show that the city of Washing- 
C., added 10,800 telephones to its 
1931. 


Throughout the rest of the country, due 


ton, D. 


service in 


to business conditions, the number of tele- 
phones in service as a rule remained sta- 
tionary or dropped, which accounts for the 
Bell System reporting a loss of 292,000 
stations for the year. 

however, 


In Washington, government 


activities have kept up at white heat. The 
national capital swarms with people inter- 
ested in Congressional affairs, many of 
which are proposed to improve the busi- 
ness conditions prevailing in other parts of 
the country. 

New commissions and agencies of all 
sorts have been established to deal with 
Pressing problems, and they in turn at- 
tract the many who have various schemes 
to propose, or who desire to apply for 
help. This means more business for Wash- 
ington, and largely explains the telephone 
growth which accompanies increased ac- 
tivity. 

* * * * 

There is a lesson in this for the busi- 
ness leaders who protest that the govern- 
ment is too deeply enmeshed in business 
already. Their complaint is not only against 
80vernment interference and competition 
with private business, but is also directed 
against the heavy taxes which such gov- 


*fhment activity lays on the citizen. The 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


two go together. Business would like to 
reduce the burden of both. 

“Washington is the most prosperous 
place in the country,” said a Chicago man, 
just returned from the capital. “Buildings 
are going up, the streets and stores are 
crowded with people who are buying as 
though 


usual and enjoying life just as 


everything was normal. Actually, the 


troubles of the rest of the country seem 
to help Washington. 

“Of course, the answer is the taxes paid 
by the whole country to maintain the cap- 
ital. Possibly, it cannot be helped, but it 
nevertheless impresses the man who goes 
there, knowing of conditions in other sec- 
tions. It also accounts, in a measure, for 


the telephone growth in the city.” 


High Taxes Menace. 


It is welcome news that business men 
all over the country are organizing and 
working to compel a reduction of govern- 
ment costs, but if something drastic is not 
done soon to lower the crushing burden of 
high taxes, they may discover they started 
too late. Americans have always been re- 
garded as resolute and able to defend their 
rights, but they certainly have given the 
tax-spending politicians too much rope—or, 
should we get bloodthirsty and say, not 
enough rope? 

Interstate Commerce Commission reports 
show how remorselessly taxes have in- 
creased for telephone companies, even in 


the face of reduced revenues and decreased 
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expenses in all other 
directions. For the 
ending 
1931, 


telephone 


11 months 

November 30, 
the 104 
companies reporting to the commission 
showed a loss in operating revenues of 
$26,668,446, or 2% per cent, compared with 


the same period in the preceding year. 


This, of course, was due to business 
conditions. These companies, facing a 
tough situation, reduced their operating 


expenses $32,674,796 during that period in 
1931, or 4.4 per cent. Regardless of the 
economic crisis, however, taxes increased 
$3,558,429, or 4.2 per cent! 

These that 


figures prove conclusively 


taxes should be cut, and cut decisively. 
Nothing more is needed to emphasize the 
fact than the simple statement: 

Business revenues decline, operating ex- 
penses decline, but taxes continue to in- 
crease. 


* * * * 


But while the telephone industry has 
suffered from high taxes, it is the rail- 
roads that present the most striking ex- 
ample of being a victim of political ex- 
travagance. 

In 1931 the net income of the railroads 
of the United States was approximately 
$89,000,000. taxes for the 
amounted to $308,000,000. 


lar of net income earned by the railroads 


Their year 


For every dol- 


they had to pay $3.46 in federal, state and 
local taxes. 

As far back as the statistical history 
1931 


railroad 


goes, was the first year in which 


taxes exceeded the net income 


available for dividends. 
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The 1931 railroad net income, amount- 
ing to $89,000,000, was the lowest for any 
year since 1897 when the total was $86,- 
000,000. 
000,000; so in 1931, as compared with 1897, 


Taxes that year were only $41,- 


net income increased $3,000,000—or less 
than 4 per cent—while taxes increased 
$267,000,000, or 650 per cent. 


These figures should be sufficient to 
arouse the country to the pressing neces- 
sity of cutting taxes. Public utility inter- 
ests should join all business organizations 
in reforming the tax system and save our 
business structure from being wrecked by 
the reckless political wasters. 

Fire Insurance Rates. 

Telephone men are not convinced that 
lire insurance companies should not. grant 
a differential rate to buildings where a 
telephone is located. While the insurance 
interests deny that this can be done, tele- 
phone leaders and officers of their associ- 
ations are giving the matter further con- 
sideration and are trying to devise ways 
and means for getting recognition of the 
value of telephone protection, especially in 


rural communities. 


In a letter to TeLEPHoNy, R. E. Dutcher, 
of the Pierce (Neb.) Telephone Co., says: 

“In case of a fire the telephone calls the 
fire department. Without the telephone the 
delay would be mighty expensive to the 
insurance companies. In establishing a rate 
for insurance, all fire fighting appliances 
are taken into consideration except the 
telephone. 

I know of one community that has a 
rural fire truck which is stationed in town. 


The first year the insurance companies 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, March 
22, 23 and 24. 

South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Cataract, Sioux Falls, April 6-7. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 12 and 13. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, April 19 and 20. 

Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Loraine Hotel, Madison, April 26, 
27 and 28. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Southern District, Bristol, 
Tenn., May 4, 5 and 6. 

Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapelis, May 11 and 12. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17, 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 25, 26 and 27. 














— 


saved twice the price of the equipment; 
but in each instance that the truck was 
called, it was by telephone. 

The hardware dealers, the milling in- 
dustry and other lines have their own mu- 
tual insurance companies. I would sug- 
gest that the telephone industry form its 
own mutual insurance company. The tele- 
phone industry has just as capable men as 
the insurance companies.” 

* * * * 

In his investigation of the fire insurance 

rate question, Secretary George M. Kloidy, 


of the Nebraska Telephone Association, 
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has so far found that the insurance men 
do not deny the protective value of the 
telephone; but they assert that under their 
rate-making system the only benefit in the 
form of lowered premiums can come from 
the telephone exchange as the center of an 
alarm system, thus giving the community 
as a whole a higher protected grading and 
lower rates than allowed other districts 
without that protection. 

This would benefit the community in 
general, but would scarcely apply to iso- 
lated farm buildings having telephone ser- 
vice. 


* * * * 


Lower rates are given areas which have 
adequate fire protection, but so far the 
telephone is not listed among the recog- 
nized preventive devices. Secretary Kloidy 
has classified the arguments submitted by 
the insurance interests as to why they con- 
sider it impracticable to include the tele- 
phone. Most of them, however, show that 
the companies do not want to allow lower 
premiums and are simply casting about for 
excuses. 

One alternative suggested by the insur- 
ance officials is that the town authorities 
should pay the telephone company for its 
This indi- 
cates that the insurance companies admit 


service in giving fire alarms. 


the value of the telephone as a fire pro- 
tection, but want somebody else to pay 
for it. 

At present—as for many years—the tele- 
phone company is giving this valuable ser- 
vice for nothing, although both the public 
and the insurance interests have been prof- 


iting by it, particularly the insurance people. 


Some Fundamentals of Our Business 


Address Before the Annual Iowa Convention Which Delves Into the More 
Important Fundamentals of the Telephone Industry and Factors Responsible 
for Station Losses—Urges Education of People to Value of the Telephone 


By Geo. X. Cannon, 


General Manager, Northwestern Telephone Co., Freeport, Ill. 


When we 


back over the historical development of 


allow our minds to wander 


the telephone business in this country, we 
are impressed with the fact that it is not 
mere accident that this country has as 
many telephones in use as all of the res‘ 
of the world combined. It is not mere 
accident that the small cities and towns 
and the rural sections of this country enjoy 
conveni- 
unified and nation-wide tele- 


the economical advantages and 


ences of a 


phone service just as completely and satis- 
factorily as the metropolitan centers. 

On the other hand, it was largely due 
to the foresight, the energy, the skill and 
the spirit of public service that not only 
imbued the pioneers in this business, but 
all the men and women who have been 
responsible for the maintenance, develop- 
ment and enlargement of this industry, 
from the time of Alexander Graham Bell 
and Dr. Thos. A. Watson to the present. 


From that time until the present the tele- 
phone business of this country has passed 
through many stages of trials, troubles and 
depressions, which the men and women 0! 
the different times met with a fortitude 
and de‘ermination that should be a chal- 
lenge to us at this particular time. 

The world is now passing through 4 
plain, frantic, furious panic—one of the 
worst we have ever had. When we realize 
that it is a panic, with all the fear, sus 
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picion and indiscretion that accompany one, 


predicament from which the 
world will never be able to lift itself, the 


sooner will be the end of the depression. 


and not a 


We have lost telephones and the people 
are not using our long distance service to 
the extent that they did two or three years 
igo. This should make us realize that our 
business is not depression-proof, and our 
energies should be devoted to maintaining 
its prestige and educating the people to the 
jact that in this kind of times they cannot 
ifford to dispense with the economic advan- 
tages of telephone service. 

We can be 
pare our task now with the situation of 


encouraged when we com- 
30 years ago when the people did not know 
r appreciate the value of telephone service, 
either <o themselves or their communities. 
We can also compare the crude equip- 
ment and facilities of that day with the 
apparatus, the specifications and the char- 
acter of our plants and service today. Now 
telephone service has become so common- 
place that the people use it in the same 
manner as they breathe the air on which 
they live. They recognize that they need 
both, but they do not spend any time think- 
ing about where it comes from or how it 
is made. 
As ] 


depression-proof. So 


have stated, our business is not 
men and 
women have no employment, and no in- 


long as 


come with which to obtain the necessities 
of life, and so long as the farmer has to 
sell his products at less than the cost of 
production, we can naturally and normally 
expect a Joss in the number of telephones 
in use, because we cannot furnish this serv- 
ice free and a large portion of the people 
do not have anything with which to pay 
for it 

Nevertheless, modern, happy life has be- 
come so dependent upon telephone service, 
and the services of the other utilities, that 
they reset, 


and properly so, the compul- 


sion that forces them to give up their use; 
and this resentment takes a form of de- 
manding lower rates, or municipal owner- 
ship: or encouragement to all radical po- 
litical buccaneers, who seize upon this un- 
rest to catapult themselves into political 
favor or office. 

I do not blame the people very much. 
l can appreciate how difficult and incon- 
venient it would be for my family to be 
compelled to give up their telephone serv- 
ice, and they use it only for general house- 
hold and social purposes. 

It must be tragic where a man, operating 
a farm with no close neighbors, or a man 
conducting any kind of a personal busi- 
less for a livelihood, feels that he must do 
without a service that costs so little in pro- 
Portion to its economic value that he ob- 
tains from its use. It would seem that it 
should not be a difficult task to convince 
any person that the discontinuance of his 
telephone service costs him five or six 


‘imes much in real money as he pays 


for it 


TELEPHONY 


The lack of this educational plan on our 
part will undoubtedly be responsible for a 
lot of the difficulties that we can expect in 
the immediate future. 

In our city we have a very wealthy man 
who has been carrying advertisemen‘s in 
the local paper to the effect that the utility 
companies increased their rates on the the- 
ory of a reasonable return on reproduction 
value during high prices. The prices of 
niaterial and labor are now materially re- 
duced, he says, but the charges for service 
have not declined and the utility companies 

















In His Address Befo-e the lowa Conven- 

tion, Mr. Cannon Declared That the Lack 

of Educating People to the Value of Tele- 

phone Service Is Largely Responsible for 
the Falling Off of Stations. 


are fighting against the application of the 
reproduction theory at this time. 

And, as an illustration of the reduction 
in prices, he states that four or five years 
ago copper was selling at 28 or 29 cents a 
pound, while now it is selling for 6 or 7 
cents a pound. 

These kinds of statements appear logical 
and reasonable to the average citizen who 
is prone to compare his business with ours 
He does not stop to think, or does not 
know or realize, that utility prices did not 
increase in the same proportion as com- 
modity prices, and he does not know that 
the telephone business is peculiar in many 
way when compared to the other great 
industries of our country. 

Speaking of telephone companies, F. B. 
MacKinnon, president of the United States 
Independent Telephone 
made the statement that “the companies 
have nothing to sell but They 
rent their equipment and the time of their 
employes by the month or by the minute 
to anyone desiring to telephone. 

“When people do not talk it does not 
lessen the investment, and in most cases 


Association, has 


service. 


does not lessen the expense of operation. 
On account of a partial decrease in toll 


— 
un 


business or loss of subscribers, no opera- 
tors or repairman can be dispensed with. 
One-half of the 


farm 
line may discontinue their telephone service, 


subscribers on a 


yet the whole line must be maintained for 
the remaining subscribers.” 

merchants have a 
rapid turnover of their stocks, and changes 
in prices to the 


Manufacturers and 


consumer of definite 
articles are just as rapidly reflected to them. 
On the other hand, our investment is all 
in plant, the increased cost of which is not 
reflected in our operations until the high 
cost remains for such time as a large por- 
tion of our plant is built at the high prices 
through new extensions and additions; and 
inversely we do not secure the benefits of 
low prices for a correspondingly long 
period. 

Even taking away from us the right to 
use logic of this nature by the application 
of the reasonable return on the present 
value of the property, I 
doubt if 


very seriously 
there is any telephone property 
where the value of the property used to 
furnish the service has shrunk to the extent 
that the income has increased. On the 
other hand, the loss of gross revenue, as a 
result of the restricted use, has brought 
us the problem of how to secure enough 
revenue to operate, let alone secure a 
reasonable return. 

The railroads are a typical example of 
this situation at the present time. It is not 
so much a question of rates with them 
today as it is to get business. 

Our repairmen, switchboard men and 
skilled employes. Their 
apprenticeship to become proficient in their 


cable men are 


trade in most cases requires as much time 
as for those engaged in the building trades. 
Our operators are as skilled and trained, 
and must have as much personality as is 
required in general office or stenographic 
work. I doubt if these employes 
ever paid comparable compensation. 

This is the type of 


were 


education, in my 
opinion, that we must disseminate among 
our patrons to prevent at this particular 
time a radical trend that may not only re- 
tard the extension and development of tele- 
phone service, but may seriously interfere 
for years with its future development. 

I have the utmost confidence in the fun- 
damental soundness of the common sense 
and judgment of the American people. I 
have the utmost confidence in the funda- 
mental soundness of the justice, equity and 
spirit of public service that animates the 
management of the telephone business in 
this country today. 

I believe that they possess an unshaken 
and unshakeable belief in American ideals 
and American institutions, and that the 
people in this country are going to maintain 
a standard of living to which the rest of 
the world can aspire. 

On this fact and belief it is our duty to 
maintain our physical properties and our 
financial condition so that the public will 
be able to have the advantage of the best 
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and most economical agency for commer- 
cial and social advancement that has ever 
been devised. 

Inventions, improvements and new dis- 
coveries in the art of telephony in the past 
ten years have tended toward the reduction 
of the costs of this service to the public. 
Economic conditions such as we have at the 
present time, intensify this development. 
We can look forward to the next ten years 
with confidence that these new discoveries 
will be more pronounced than they have 
been in the past. 

The entire communication business of 
the world, both telegraph and telephone, in 
my opinion will some day be handled 
through the local telephone system in every 
town and city of the country. 

Fundamentally, it is our duty to manage 
and operate our properties and finances so 
that we can maintain our plant and equip- 
ment on an up-to-date standard, and a re- 
fusal to comply with unreasonable public 
demands, which would prevent this is no 
violation of our public trust. 


Physics of Sound Discussed in 
Talks Before Telephone Men. 
“Loudness and Its Relation to the Mech- 

anism of Hearing” was the subject of a 

most interesting and informative address 

delivered by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, B. S., 

Ph. D., head of the acoustical research de- 

partment: of the Bell Telephone Labora- 

tories, New York City, before the Physics 

Society of McGill University at Montreal, 

Quebec, on February 25. The speaker was 

introduced by Dr. A. S. Eve, president of 

the society and dean of the McGill faculty 
of graduate studies and research. 

Dr. Fletcher, who is inventor of the 
audimeter, a former associate of Professor 
Robert Millikan in electron-physics re- 
search and at present a member of the 
noise abatement committee in New York 
City, demonstrated the development of for- 
mulae for the measurement of sound in- 
tensity. He pointed out that it is neces- 
sary to introduce a constant to take care 
of the difference in the proportion of in- 
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Don’t Wait for Better Times; Do 
Your Best Today. 

As the recession in business continues, 
greater endeavors on a larger scale must 
follow to maintain our revenues. Re- 
member, there is still a large undevel- 
oped market for our services yet 
untapped. 

Do not be discouraged by the present 
outlook. We have had abnormal or sub- 
normal times ever since the first wire 
was strung. If a graph of the annual 
financial results of the company were 
prepared it would show recessions, some 
lengthy, others for short periods, but 
always a higher peak would follow. 

We must not stand and wait for bet- 
ter times, which will surely follow, but 
do our best today.—L. B. McFarlane, 
former president and retired chairman, 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. 








tensities inside and outside the membrane 
of the human ear. The speaker illustrated 
his address with numerous graphs, formu- 
lae and equations. 

During the same evening, Dr. Fletcher 
was guest speaker at a largely-attended 
meeting of the Northern Electric Engi- 
neering Society held in the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada Beaver Hall building head- 
quarters. Speaking on “Speech, Its Pro- 
duction and Transmission,” Dr. Fletcher 
confined his remarks to two important 
features—the process of producing speech 
and the structure of its waves when pass- 
ing through the air. 

He showed that the former common be- 
lief that the pitch of sound is due to the 
natural frequency of vibration has been 
found to be false. He demonstrated that 
if the vocal chords were plucked like a 
musical instrument, the actual vibration 
would be considerably below the pitch. The 
controlling factors, he said, are the two 
columns of air and the mass of air rather 
than the vocal chords themselves. A brief 
study of the wave structure in speech con- 
cluded Dr. Fletcher’s address. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Sales Campaigns Continue to Be Popular—These Are Pro- 
fitable to Company and Employe—Everyone Cannot Be a 
Telephone Employe But Every Employe Can Be a Salesman 


By Mrs. Mayme WorkKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Sales campaigns continue to be popular 
and profitable. One of our progressive 
companies, having 13 exchanges in Illinois, 
recently completed a most successful sales 
campaign. 

The employes in these 13 exchanges 
were divided into two groups, known as 
the North group and the South group. At 
the beginning of the campaign it was de- 


cided that the losers in the campaign would 
entertain the winners at lunch. Afte? par- 
taking of the bounteous repast prepared for 
the winners, to which I was invited, I de- 
cided that the word “lunch” should be 
changed to “dinner.” 

Cash prizes were awarded to the win- 
ners in the contest, the first prize $10, the 
second prize $6 and the third prize $4. 
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It was very exciting when the winners 
were announced, for they did not know 
until their names were called that they 
were eligible for a prize. The manager 
of the company presented the prizes, and | 
am satisfied that he derived as much pleas- 
ure in presenting them as the winners id 
in receiving them. 

This was the first sales campaign con- 
ducted by this company; and the employes, 
as well as the manager, voted it a huge 
success, so much so that it was decided to 
have another campaign within the next few 
months. 

The employes were asked if they thought 
it would be well to have another competi- 
tive campaign and if prizes should be given 
to the winners. Quite a number were in 
favor of having competition, stating that 
it added more zest to the campaign. The 
majority was of the opinion that it should 
not be necessary to give prizes as an in- 
centive to obtain new business. 

This sales campaign not only increased 
the revenue of the company by adding new 
business but also gave the employes a 
keener realization of the importance of 
obtaining new customers 
ployes’ standpoint. 

If we continually pump water from a 
well, and no other water flows into the 
well, it will soon go dry. And likewise, 
if we continue to lose customers, and no 
new customers are _ secured, eventually 
someone will have to be dropped from the 
payroll. And that some one may be you 
or J. 

Every one cannot be a telephone employe, 
but every telephone employe can be a tele- 
phone salesman. The trying times of the 
past two years have brought us to a real- 
ization that merely performing our daily 
work in a satisfactory manner is no longer 
sufficient. 

We must go a step farther and take an 


from the em- 


active interest in the welfare of the com-— 


pany by which we are employed if we wish 
to continue to have the “ghost” walk for 
us regularly. This interest in our company 
can best be displayed by taking an active 
part and doing our “bit” in every sales 
campaign. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. In passing a WH report, how should 
the OTC acknowledge the TTC when 
the party is “WH on line”? 

2. Do you enter “WH (time)” when the 

TTC passes a “WH number” report 

on a BY verification? 

Should every incoming toll call be 

acknowledged either by repeating the 

number or with “Right”? 

4. When the rate is wanted on a long dis- 
tance call, for whom do you call— 
Charge Clerk or Long Distance? 

5. In a tributary office, do you count 4 
call CLR where a subscriber hangs uP 
before the first report is receive’: 


ios) 


For answers to these questions fron real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 31. 
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The Preservative Treatment of Poles 


Discussion of Various Methods Used for Preserving Wood and Description 
of Processes Most Frequently Used—Necessity of Proper Care From the 
Time of Selection of Timber to Delivery of the Finished Pole Pointed Out 


By C. M. Tilley, 


Superintendent, Texas Creosoting Co., Orange, Texas 


It would be an almost hopeless task to 
keep the pole line structures in condition, 
in this country, without some method of 
preserving them beyond their natural life. 

In 1930 alone, there were 4,276,031 poles 
treated, of which 2,428,001 were full-length 
treated southern pine and 1,114,422 butt- 
treated western red cedar with the balance 
This in itself 


makes a considerable drain on our pole re- 


divided among other species. 


sources as well as our pocket books, and if 
we add to these the untreated poles, the 
total would probably swamp us if we in 
addition had to make the replacements 
which would be necessary if all previous 
poles set had been put up without treatment. 

There has been an infinite variety of 
preservatives experimented with, some of 
which are still used to a limited extent but 
ouly two preservatives have stood the test 
of time, creosote oil and zinc chloride. 
Chloride of mercury, sulphate of copper, 
pyrolignite of iron, sulphate of iron and 
numerous others have all had their hey-day 
as preservatives and much has been said 
and written on their value as a toxic agent 
for preserving wood, but creosote oil and 
zinc chloride alone have survived to be 
used in commercial quantities. 

Zinc chloride, however, has its limita- 
tions; being soluble in water and not suita- 
ble for the preservation of timber exposed 
to weather as are pole lines, it leaves creo- 
sote alone as the survivor for this class of 
construction in the battle for supremacy. 
Of late years, Wolman salts and zinc meta- 
arsenite have come into the field and show 
promise. 
of June, 
1885, under the heading of “Creosoting” 
the following is found: “This process con- 
sists of injecting the timber with hot creo- 
sote oil under pressure. It was invented 
and brought into use in by John 


In “Preservation of Timber” 
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Scere in Yard Showing Poles Being Framed Before Treatment. 


Bethell, of England; and in 1853, in a dis- 
cussion of a paper (by H. P. Burt) before 
the British Institute of Civil Engineers, he 
made the following among other remarks: 
‘Experiments proved that oil of tar, or 
creosote, was perhaps the most powerful 
coagulator of the albumen (of wood) while 
it at the same time furnishes a waterproof 
covering for the fiber and its antiseptic 
properties prevent putrefaction’.” 

So we see that as far back as 1885, creo- 
sote was considered an up-and-coming pre- 
servative. Since then, this has been amply 
proved by actual service tests and service 
tests of wood preservatives are the “court 
of last resort.” 

Since that time, however, through re- 
search and study, we have learned that the 
preservative qualities are due not to the 
coagulation of water- 
proofing, but to the toxic properties. We 
have found that rot in wood is a germ-born 
disease similar to the germ-born disease of 
the human 


the albumen and 


organism, and that creosote 


protects wood through its toxicity, or 


ability to poison these rot germs, known 





as fungi, thus preventing their getting a 
foothold in the wood structure. 

While there has been not as much atten- 
tion paid to processes as to the preserva- 
tive the process used for injecting the pre- 
servative is of prime importance. These 
may be grouped under three general classi- 
fications: Full cell, empty cell, and two- 
movement. 

The first, or full cell, is the result of the 
development of the first attempts at wood 
preservation. This was simply to boil the 
timber in the preservative which was to be 
injected into the wood, and was generally 
known as “pickling.” This process was 
finally developed to the point where in addi- 
tion to boiling, pressures were applied to a 
closed vessel which drove the preservative 
deeper into the wood cells. 

This practice resulted in the filling of 
the wood cells with the preservative. It 
has been very effective but uneconomical, 
as the toxicity of the preservatives was 
usually much in excess of the amount 
needed to inhibit the growth of fungi and 
other wood-destroying organisms. It is 








Genera 


View of Yard of Large Creosoting Plant—Poles Being Seasoned in Stock Pile Before Treatment. 















Foundations and Spreader 


Strips Are All Creosoted So That Danger of Infection During This Stage Is Minimized. 
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now used mostly in the treatment of tim- 
bers for marine work where high concen- 
trations of toxicity are necessary ‘o protect 
against the marine borer, or where the per- 
manence of the structure is of paramount 
importance and the economics of secondary 
consideration. 

experiment next 
brought out the two-movement treatment, 
usually a creosote and salts treatment in 
which first the water-soluble salt is in- 
jected and the surplus drained from the 
cylinder. Next creosote is admitted and 
forced into the wood on top of the salts 
which had been previously injected. 

A recent development of this class of 
treatment is one in which the creosote is 
injected first and then the timber is given 
an injection of a non-toxic wax. The claim 
for this is that the wax clogs the outer 
wood cells and cuts down objectional bleed- 
ing which sometimes occurs where a 
straight creosote treatment is used. 

The two-movement process, mainly 
through the fact that the additional ex- 
penses entailed are not, as a rule, offset by 
the resulting economies in either additional 
life or making possible the use of smaller 
quantities of preservatives, has fallen from 
favor and is no longer used to any appre- 
ciable extent. 


Development and 


The empty cell processes are probably 
most popular of all the processes now in 


TELEPHONY 


It must not be thought that the pre- 
servative and process alone are all that go 
to wood preservation. It is important that 
both the preservative be toxic and per- 
manent and the process be efficient; but it 
is just as important that the timber to be 
treated should be properly seasoned and 
free from decay, as the best treatment can- 
not rehabilitate timber which has been dam- 
aged by rot. That the process be properly 
applied is obvious, for any process im- 
properly handled will not give the results 
which will give the maximum life to pre- 
served timber. 

Obtaining timber for treatment which is 
free from decay and other injurious defects 
does not present insurmoun ‘able obstacles ; 
on the other hand it is not a task for a 
careless or inexperienced organization. A 
strict supervision is necessary to see that 
the timber is not allowed to stay too long 
in the woods after cutting, and that when 
hauled to the skids for loading it is prop- 
erly stacked and cared for. 

On its receipt into the creosoting plant 
unless properly stacked and _ constantly 
watched, deterioration is apt to set in, and 
unless inspection before treatment is rigidly 
and carefully done, poles which are unfit 
for treatment will probably be used. Where 
large stocks are carried some losses are 
inevitable. Unless pretreatment is resorted 
to the losses are large and the chances of 
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It is not, however, always possible to do 
this, for there are so many different 
framing standards that the cost of carrying 
framed, full-treated stocks would be 
prohibitive. 

The preservation of timber is not, strictly 
speaking, a manufacturing process but a 
processing, and as in all processing, the 
product is apt to reflect the amount: of care 
used and experience of the producer. A 
manufactured article is apt to show evi- 
dence at a glance of its excellence or in- 
feriority, but with a processed product the 
quality is not evident on its face and is 
likely to depend a good deal on the in- 
tegrity of the producer and the care with 
which he checks and controls the differen: 
phases of his process and the quality of 
his raw materials. 

Two pieces of leather may look exactly 
alike and be tanned by the same process, 
but one will wear out long before the other 
begins to show wear. The oil with which 
you lubricate your car may be much better 
than the one your neighbor uses, but they 
are the product of a similar process. One 
producer, however, through more careful 
selection of his material or through a more 
thorough knowledge of his process has 
turned out a product which gives better re- 
sults than the other. 

The same statement is true of treated 


timber as of other processed material, ex- 











A Load of Poles Going Into the Cylinder to Receive Creosote Treat ment—Treating Cylinder, Eight Feet in Diameter and 125 Feet 
Long. Notice the Long Wrench for Tightening Bolts Which Hold Doors Closed and Make the Chamber Airtight. 


use. They are just what the name implies. 
These processes take their name from the 
fact that the preservative, usually creosote 
oil, is only left in the cell walls of the wood 
structure and very little or no oil is left in 
the cell itself. 
bleeding. 


This cuts down excessive 
When properly done, it gives a 
well-distributed penetration of the oil 
through the wood while using the minimum 
quantity which is necessary to give suff- 
cient toxicity to protect the wood against 
the organisms which attack it. 

There are two divisions of the empty 
cell processes. The first depends on a 
final vacuum to withdraw the surplus oil 
from the wood cells. The second, is given 
an initial air pressure, which is injected into 
the wood before introducing the credsote, 
and with the release of pressure ejects the 
surplus oil with a final vacuum to clear off 
all the surface. The latter, known as the 
“Rueping” process, is probably more used 
just now than any of the other processes. 


treating poles which are in some way in- 
fected are increased. 

Pretreatment consists in taking a pole 
from the stock pile at just the right stage 
of seasoning and giving it a light treat- 
ment; just enough to protect it from decay 
under the conditions which it will meet in 
the stock pile—usually four pounds per 
cubic foot of timber. The pole is then put 
back in cold storage, as it were, and held 
until needed for shipment. The pole is 
then framed and retreated to bring the 
amount of preservative to the specified 
amount and shipped to the user. 

The poles under these conditions are 
treated just at the proper time and there 
is not the incentive for the operator to hold 
them a little too long and take a chance on 
the deterioration of the wood structure. 
Where standard framing is possible, pre- 
treatment is, of course, unnecessary as the 
pole is framed, given its full treatment and 
then held in the stock pile for shipment. 


cept that in the case of the pole a number 
of years have to elapse before one can hope 
to judge the quality of the pole, while the 
leather or oil will show their weakness in 
a few days or a few months. For this 
reason it would be well for the user of 
poles to consider carefully before buying 
cheap or second grade poles, for it is still 
a truism that “you usually get what you 
pay for.” 


“What Is the Reason for Having 4 
Telephone?” 

A telephone in a home is never appre 
ciated so much as when it’s gone. This 
fact was brought out in striking fashion 
in Kansas recently when the Southwester? 
Bell Telephone Co. conducted a contest 0” 
the subject, “What Is the Reason for Hav- 
ing a Telephone?” 

A young woman won the contest with 
this answer: “The best reason for having 
a telephone is not having one.” 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations Pertinent and Otherwise on the 
Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Ol Mr. Bear. 


Old Mister Bear goes to sleep in the fall; 
Dens up fat as a butter ball; 

Never wakes up in the winter at all 

‘Til springtime comes around. 


Don’t do a thing—not even eat; 

Dry and warm from snow and sleet; 
Never leaves his safe retreat 

‘Til springtime comes around. 

Sleeps all night and sleeps all day; 
Has no expensive board to pay; 
Knows the world won't run away 

’Til springtime comes around. 


Don’t you wish you were a bear, 

With a good warm coat of shaggy hair, 
An’ could snooze all winter free from care 
‘Til springtime came around? 


What a wonderful thing it would seem 
to be if a lot of us telephone folks in 
these times could curl up and_ hibernate 
until better times came around. The fact of 
the matter is, of course, that we have been 
so used to continuous good times, with 
everything coming our way for the most 
part. that we think we are unfortunate now 
with the present sethack. 

It will probably do us more good than 
harm in the long run if we take the lesson 
to heart and profit by what it should teach. 
For the first time in the lives and experi- 
ences of many of us, the service which 
we have to render to the public is not just 
taken for granted as to its value and de- 
sirability. 

We all at once find ourselves in a posi- 
tion where we must demonstrate its desir- 
ability, as against a possible saving by go- 
ing without .on the part of the public. 
That there can be no saving we all of us 
are well aware, but we find ourselves 
compelled to argue the point with many 
of our friends and patrons who are now 
cramped for funds for ordinary expenses. 

That such a condition of affairs should 
ever arise we would have thought improb- 
able a few years ago; but as it is here 
and must be met, we will have to labor 
through the storms of retrenchment, oppo- 
sition and competition instead of snoozing 
through the winter of discontent. 

The competition will not come as be- 
tween rival telephone companies, but will 
be with other classes of service like the 
automobile, the radio and many other con- 
veniences of modern life. 

It is hard to give up the services that 
radios, automobiles, telephones, and a good 
Many other labor-saving or pleasure-bring- 
ing inventions have brought into our lives 
im recent years; but it seems to us tele- 
Phone men that there should be no ques- 





By Well Clay 


tion about a selection, when value, con- 
venience and cost are concerned. It seems 
that merely the matter of insurance against 
the times of sickness, bad weather and 
fires should greatly outweigh all that oppo- 
sition could offer, but as there are many 
men of many minds the competition is 
bound to become interesting. 

Experience has shown that some men 
will think themselves unable to afford tele- 
phone service at a price as low as 5 cents 
per day, when we note that they ordinarily 
smoke from five to ten cigars during that 
time. Others will spend from ten cents to 
a dollar a day in the most foolish ways, 
and yet make an awful fuss because their 
wife thinks she must keep the telephone. 

Others will drive cars to and from town 
two or three times a day over a distance 
of several miles, to do the work they 
could do much more quickly and just as 
satisfactorily over the telephone. 

The time it takes them from the farm, 
cost of gas and wear and tear on the car, 
amounts to many times the cost of tele- 
phone service, to say nothing of the money 
that invariably slips away for trifles while 
they are in the town. Also they cannot call 
up when at the store to ask their women 
folks at home what it was they came to 
town for, and that often makes an extra 
trip necessary. 

The most common excuse they give when 
ordering out a telephone, is that if they 
need service they can go to a neighbor and 
use his telephone ; overlooking the fact that 
in so doing they are not only depriving the 
company of the revenue which would be- 
long to it if they kept the service, but 
they are robbing the company by forcing 
it to give them service for nothing. 

This makes it impossible for the com- 
pany to scale down its expenses as the sub- 
scribers’ list decreases for it has to give the 
same amount of service, or nearly so, that it 
did before. There is also another angle to the 
matter; that is the inconvenience they are 
causing their neighbor by their imposition 
on his friendliness. A good neighbor is 
only regarded as such as long as he pays 
his own way. 

There is also the argument in our favor 
that taking out a telephone, in a way, de- 
notes a loss of prestige in the circle to 
which the customer belongs. The man 
who always uses first-hand cars has, in a 
way, a little edge socially over his neigh- 
bor who has to buy second-hand cars. His 
mileage also costs him less if he keeps 
up to date. 

The man who has to depend on second- 
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hand telephone service (i. e., via the neigh- 
bor’s telephone) is in the same class. His 
telephone service is being paid for by him- 
self many times over in extra losses and 
trouble and lack of satisfaction; but the 
telephone company, which has to furnish 
this service, gets no pay, nor thanks. 
When it is estimated that, even in the 
most prosperous times, the telephone com- 
panies are giving away 25 per cent of their 
services absolutely free to a sponging class 
of the public, the extra burden in slack 
times we are now experiencing makes it 
hard for many companies to hold their own 
financially. The answer is, of course, edu- 
intelligent 
proper advertising. 


cation, plus solicitation and 

Just when is the proper time to start 
a campaign of this sort is a matter of 
judgment. Some hold that the swing must 
reach the fullest length of the arc before 
it can make a definite turn; others hold 
that to aid oneself in climbing a hill from 
the bottom of the valley, one should start 
stepping on the gas just before reaching 
the lowest point to offset the retardation 
which accompanies a start from dead level. 


If there weren’t any valleys 
There wouldn't be any hills; 
If there weren't any obstacles 
There wouldn't be any thrills. 
No joyful recoveries 

If there weren’t any ills. 

No use to call the doctor 
Unless you take his pills. 


There was an old saying in the back- 
woods many years ago, when I went to a 
one-room log schoolhouse: “It is no dis- 
grace to get lousy, but it is to stay that 
way.” We cannot help it now that we 
have been forced to fly at a low level for 
a while, but we can all endeavor to gain 
a little more altitude in the near future. 

ApHorisM: The paid up customer is the 
best customer. 


System Plans $330,000,000 
Construction Expenditure. 

A budget of $330,000,000 for new con- 
struction during 1932 has been prepared 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. This is $59,000,000 less than the sys- 
tem spent during 1931. 


Bell 


The bulk of this year’s appropriation 
will be spent for replacements, and better- 
ments to telephone properties, since there 
are but few places which require additional 
buildings. It is understood that the differ- 
ence between this year’s budget and what 
was actually spent last vear reflects an 
advantage in labor and material costs. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 


3y Ray Brain. 


1 wonder why some manufacturer of 
tools does not come out with a messenger 
grip to be used for attaching block and 
tackle to 


pulled ? 


messenger, when it is being 

This clamp should hold the messenger 
without slipping and at the same time not 
mar or flatten the strand on a hard pull. 
Of course, the Haven clamp is suitable for 
pulling guys or messenger on short, easy 
pulls, but due to the fact that it grips 
such a small surface of the strand, it flat- 
tens and cuts into it on hard pull so that 
it is not safe to use. 

The safe and common practice when 
pulling a long piece of messenger is to 
make a “Dutchman” by taking a piece of 
the same sized messenger about eight feet 
“U" shaped and clamp it to 
the messenger being pulled with six or 
The blocks 
are attached to the loop, a digging bar 
or tamp wired to them to prevent twist- 
ing, and the trial pull is made. 

We always hope for the best, but unless 
all clamps have been tightened as much as 
possible there is a probability that some 
of them will slip before the messenger is 
pulled to the proper tension. This makes 
it necessary to slack off the blocks, tighten 


le 12, bend it 


more i1egilar 3-bolt clamps. 


erage, five “grunts” out of the six clamps 
dropped. 

It seems that it would be possible to con- 
struct a clamp which would have smooth 
jaws and at the same time grip a large 
enough surface of the messenger to hold 
without marring or flattening. The jaws 
could be concave and built so that the 
greater the strain on them, the greater 
would be the pressure against the strand 
from all sides toward the center. Such 
a clamp might even be constructed so that 
it could have a line attached to it and re- 
leased from the ground without riding the 
messenger. 

After regular 3-bolt clamps are used on 
the “Dutchman” a few times, the threads 
are generally ruined so that they are not 
suited for regular use on the line. For 
this reason alone the purchase of a suc- 
cessful messenger clamp would prove good 
economy; besides there would be a great 
time saving factor to consider. 


Let’s Take the “Mite” 
Dynamite! 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 


Out of 


Mornin’, buddies! Here we are jist get- 
tin’ a good start on the third month of 
1932, an’ aroun’ where I work we hain’t 
heard nor seen a sign of “Ole Man Acci- 
dent.” How ’bout you fellers? 

Are all of you still steerin’ clear of him? 








Lineman Removing 


the clamps, perhaps add some additiona! 
ones, and pull again. 

\fter the messenger is pulled up and 
dead-ended, a man must go out on it—either 
in a safety strap or a cable car—to release 
the blocks and let them down on a hand- 
line, and release the digging bar. Then the 
3-bolt clamps must be taken off one at a 
time; and a good shot can hit, on an av- 





“Dutchman” and Blocks from a Messenger 
The ‘“‘Dutchman” Placed on Messenger with Three-Boit 


can say ‘cross crossings cautiously,” 100 
per cent safety would have been assured— 
that is, if everyone practiced this rule. 

If all motorists were obliged ter come 
ter a full stop, an’ repeat this life-savin’ 
formula before venturin’ across the tracks, 
accidents at grade crossings 
speedily eliminated. 

Let’s jist picture in our own minds the 
cars at a grade crossin’ as the drivers try 
ter pronounce the phrase correctly. Let's 
take a peek into the first car: 

“Try it again, John,” prompted the ever- 
ready rear-seat assistant. 


would be 


says John, 
wipin’ the sweat from his brow. 
“No—‘hat isn’t it,” says the r. s. a. 
“Honk! Honk! Sqawk!” say the cars 
behind. 


“Cross cossings crutiously,” 


“Crosh croshingsh coshingly,” says John 
Mildly. 

“Terrible!” pronounces the r. s. a. 

“Cosh cautious crossingly,” says 

“An’ that ain’t it,” says the r. s. 

“Ain't it???” asks John. “Ain't it??? 
Then, by heck—we walk!!!” 

Try sayin’ it yerself the next time you 
come to a That little phrase 
might save yer life some day. 

Every once in a while I hear of an acci- 
dent where a feller gets blowed up in tiny 
pieces by some dynamite. 

When I read over the report, I find that 
the feller could have been saved, if he'd 


ohn. 


— 


crossin’. 









































Sure hope so, fer the longer we steer clear 
of him the sooner he’s gonna get dis- 
couraged ! 

How many of you have ever tried ter 
say “Cross cautiously”? The 
feller who that mouth-fillin’ 
phrase was a genius, but if he had jist 
gone a bit farther an’ made his phrase 
read: “Do not cross crossings until you 
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Clamps. 


jist known a few safe rules to observe 
when he was workin’ with dynamite. Also, 
in the last test I gave you, some of you 
fellers fell down on the one question w hich 
dealt with dynamite. So, terday “Ole 
Jake” is gonna set down some rules on 
makin’ dynami‘e safe. An’ he wants you 
ter hitch onto every rule an’ stay hitched 
to it fer the rest of yer days. 
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March 12, 1932. 


Everybody settin’ K. O.? Here we go 
an’ our first signal is— 


Make it a permanent rule to never 
handle dynamite, blastin’ caps er 
other explosives until yer a qualified 
powder man er a powder man’s 
helper, an’ you'll live longer. 

All dynamite an’ blastin’ caps should 
be accounted fer. A record ought 
ter be kept showin’ the explosives 
received an’ the explosives’ used. 
If sich a record is accurately kept at 
all times, no little kid is gunna stum- 
ble on some forgotten explosive an’ 
be injured by it. 

Keep all explosives in a_ safe, dry 
place. Dynamite should be kept away 
from blastin’ caps er other inflamma- 
ble stuff. 

Every time you have to handle dyna- 
mite, put on yer gloves. Destroy the 
gloves before they become sticky an’ 
damp. 


Don’t— 

Try to cut er break frozen dynamite. 

Try to thaw out frozen dynamite 
‘fore an open fire. 

Place frozen dynamite in hot water, 
in an oven, or on a hot stove. 

You should thaw out dynamite in an ap- 
proved type thawin’ kettle. How many 
of you know how? Better find out 
fore long for that’s one of the ques- 
tions on my next test fer you. 

Never use wire or enny other material 
which is a conductor of electricity to 
bind the end of the cartridge after 
you have placed the blastin’ cap inside. 

Always use wood ter puncture the cart- 


ridge fer the hole into which the 
blastin’ cap goes. Never use stone er 
metal. 


Make sure that the cartridge is required 
at once, ‘fore you start in to prime it. 

Inspect the bore hole an’ remove enny 
loose dirt which might fall an’ mix 
with the dynamite, before you place 
the dynamite in the hole. 

Take time out an’ station men with red 
flags around at safe distances to warn 
all persons in the neighborhood of the 
work. 

Every precaution should be taken when 
yer blastin’ close to buildings to see 
that rocks an’ debris won’t fly an’ 
damage somethin’. 


Suppose the charge fails to go off— 
what would you do? I’ve told you 
once but some of you failed to get it 
so here it is again : 

1. Do not attempt to remove the 
charge. 

2. Wait 30 minutes an’ 
another blast hole parallel to the first 
hole, 2 feet distant from it. 

3. Charge this new hole with dyna- 
mite an’ explode it. 

4. After the explosion carefully 
search the debris fer enny particles 
which failed to explode. 

All unused dynamite and caps shall not 
be shipped to another job but shall be 
destroyed. 
unerals are caused by fellers attemptin’ 
to open dynamite caps or tryin’ to 
withdraw the wire leadin’ into it. 
very “Safe Rule” invented is worth- 


then drill 


less unless employes follow them. 
_ Gues that’s enuf signals fer today, but 
a I ramble along I'd like to repeat an 
Ole sayin’ — 


‘Men go up or down by their own acts, 
like a digger of a well.” 


TELEPHONY 


That same bit of philosophy can apply 
to “Safety First” work, fer if you an’ I 
always do our work safely, our reputa- 
tions as “Safety Workers” are gonna 
grow, but one careless act can bring us 
down with a bang! 

After I had told you fellers all about 
the good papers I had received, last week, 
I received another fine paper. J. H 
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cable car. When riding over them they 
would make an effort to keep ahead of 
the wheels, and this pull on the marlin part 
often broke old hangers in bunches. 

I well remember one day we were riding 
a cable lead looking for trouble which was 
sure hard to locate. The old cable car 
was causing considerable trouble and the 
messenger was so slack that my helper was 











pulling me up the hills 
to the poles 
handline from the 
ground. We were break- 
ing bunches of the mar- 
lin hangers 


with a 


and 
not bothering to stop 
and repair them, for we 
were in a great hurry to 
clear the trouble and re- 
store service to a bunch 
of important telephones. 

We came to a long 
span over a double rail- 
road track and, as this 
was 


were 


a possible location 
for trouble, I rode it. 








“All of a Sudden Things Began to Happen.. 
and Writhed Like an Injured Snake in Its 
1 Yelled.” 


Seaton, of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Dallas, Tex., rated a grade 
of 95. 

Well, so long, I'll be seein’ you next 
week an’ until then use as yer 
motto” : 


“safety 


“Enthusiasm is the best shortening for 
any job—it makes heavy work light. Be- 
come enthusiastic company’s 
Safety Program.” 


over your 


Cable Splicer Riding Cable Scared 
by a Passing Train. 
By Tue Op Case SPLIceR, 


Aerial cable when I started in the tele- 
phone business was all that the name im- 
plies, for it was much higher up in the 
air than it is today. The messenger was 
of iron and stretched considerable ; and we 
used the old type marlin cable hangers, as 
we then thought that should a metal ring 
come in contact with the lead, it would 
soon make a hole. Probably it would have, 
too, for then the lead sheath was not the 
quality that it is today. 

The old marlin hangers were a real pain 
in the neck; they would rot out in a few 
years and then start giving away a few at 
a time. A few of these hangers would 
give away and the cable would sag down; 
the wind would sway it and another one 
would break. Then the added weight on 
the others would break some more; and 
the first thing we would know the cable 
was on the ground with the tails of all ter- 
minals pulled out by the roots. 

Cable cars in the old days were not as 
light or as convenient as they are today. 
The metal hooks of the marlin hangers 
had a real affinity for the wheels of the 


-The Cable Twisted 


The poles were extra 
high here and I was a 
little uneasy, so passed 
over it a little faster 
should, and broke more than the 
usual number of hangers. This left the 
cable hanging in festoons for the length 
of the long span. 

We did not find any trouble so went on 
down the lead a few poles, looking closely 
as we went. We were working hard and 
were very attentive to our job when all of 
a sudden things began to happen with a 
vengeance. The poles creaked and cracked, 
and the messenger squeaked as it was pulled 
through the suspension clamps; the cable 
twisted and writhed like an injured snake 
in its death agony, and I yelled. 

Then the noise subsided a little, but the 
old cable car continued to buck like a wild 
bronco at a Cheyenne rodeo. I hung on for 
dear life and figured that any minute either 
the poles or the messenger would break 
and I would be thrown to the earth. 
Everything finally came to rest, including 
the cable car, and the pounding of my 
heart eased up a little so that I was able 
to get to the nearest pole and then down to 
the earth and: investigate. 


Death Agony, and 


than ] 


Our worse fears were realized, for we 
found that the cable in the long track span 
had sagged down far enough to hook the 
smoke stack of an engine on a fast pas- 
senger train which passed just at that time. 
It pulled out several hundred feet of 100- 
pair cable and, breaking it, carried a 75- 
foot piece down the track several miles 
and dumped it in a corn field. 

Thanks to present-day metal cable rings, 
we do not have any stripped cable, and the 
modern, rubber-wheeled cable car is easy 
riding over the new type steel messenger 
which does not stretch. The modern cable 
splicer has a lot of things to be thankful 
for besides quitting time and pay day. 








The Student Operator Training Method 


Training Students in Central Office at the Regular Switchboard is Better Plan 
for Smaller Exchanges — Larger Offices Usually Have a Centralized Training 
School — Address at Operators’ Conference During New York Convention 


By Miss Florence Morrell, 


Chief Operator, Northern New York Telephone Corp., Massena, N. Y. 


The problem of training student opera- 
tors is one which confronts all telephone 
companies, both large and small. With 
some, it is the problem of providing addi- 
tions to large forces to meet the demands 
of constantly-increasing _ traffic. With 
others, it is that of providing extra opera- 
tors to build up forces required by heavy 
seasonal traffic, and with all companies it is 
a problem of providing a reserve to replace 
losses from the force. 

Two Operator Training Methods. 

Much thought, as well as time and 
money, has been given to this phase of tele- 
phone work, in an effort to determine the 
method of training students. The 
choice seems to be between a centralized 
training school, at which operators are 
trained to serve one or more exchanges, 
and the plan of training students in the 
central office at the regular switchboard. 

The former plan seems to satisfy the 
needs of large companies where there is a 
constant demand for more people to meet 
the requirements of the exchanges in- 
volved. The latter plan has been found to 
meet the requirements of companies such 
as ours and, because of its economy, is 
coming more and more into favor in com- 
panies serving larger exchanges. It is with 
this method of training that this paper will 
deal particularly. 


best 


In the training of a student there are 
two main factors to consider, namely the 
personal and the technical. The personal 
factor first, the selection of a 
suitable person for the position. In making 
this choice we must consider many things. 
We must insure a sustained and dependa- 
ble service for the period during which 
her services are desired, and we must pro- 
tect the interests of the company, the appli- 
cant herself, and those other employes with 
whom the accepted applicants will be 


involves, 


associated. 

After the applicant is accepted, we must 
bear in mind the fact that she is a person, 
often a very sensitive person, and not a 
machine. We must bear in mind that, in 
order to secure the best work from a stu- 
dent, she must be made to feel at home and 
the natural timidity which most students 
feel, overcome. We know that first impres- 
sions, as a rule, stay with us. 

The impression received by a student on 
her first day in the central office, there- 
fore, usually influences the whole period of 
her employment. If this impression is ad- 
verse, she may decide that she does not 


wish to follow telephone work. If such 
an impression is carried away very fre- 
quently, in a smaller town especially, there 
is a certain reaction in our public relations 
which is detrimental to the reputation of 
the central office. If, in spite of the ad- 
verse impression, the student remains on 
duty, there is a reaction which tends to 
raise a barrier between her and her in- 
structors which makes it difficult to teach 
her. 

If, on the other hand, the student is re- 
ceived in a kindly, friendly manner, and 
made to feel comfortable and at home by 
those with whom she comes in contact, a 
good impression has been created and her 
mind is open for a rapid advancement. 

The technical factor, which deals with 
the actual operating, is the part of the 
training which needs the greatest study, in 
order to accomplish the most in the 
shortest possible time. 

Experience has taught us that it is just 
as necessary to follow a definite plan for 
training students in the central office as it 
is in a training school. If such a plan is 
not followed, we find that too often the 
student’s training is a 
proposition. 

It is recognized that one of the advan- 
tages of training a student in the central 
office is that many details are learned by 
observing the work of the experienced 
operators and by encountering various un- 
usual conditions which arise in the han- 
dling of actual traffic. We cannot depend 
upon listening and observation alone, how- 
ever, to develop experienced operators 
from students in any reasonable length of 
time, any more than we could expect a 
person to develop into an accomplished 
musician simply by listening and watching 
one who plays. 

Actual Operating Practice Essential. 

No, it is necessary in telephone opera- 
tion, as in everything else that is done 
well, to teach the rudiments of the work 
and then demonstrate them by practice. 
In following out this plan in this territory, 
it is thought best to teach the greater part 
of the work orally. The matter taught is 
based on the standard operating practice, 
of course, but the study of the practice, as 
far as the student is concerned, is sec- 
ondary. This study follows the preliminary 
switchboard training, thus serving as a re- 
view of what has been taught orally. 

The first step in our training methods, 
therefore, is to delegate certain senior 
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“hit or miss” 


operators or supervisors, who are known 
to be letter perfect in their work, to act as 
coaches or instructors. These coaches are 
then instructed in the methods advocated 
for the training of students and are given 
a schedule, or lesson plan,’ outlining the 
order in which the rudiments of the train- 
ing shall be given, to insure as uniform a 
training for each student as possible. 

During the first few days of her train- 
ing, the student is left with the same coach, 
in order that no part of the preliminary 
training may be omitted, and also in order 
that the student may not be confused by 
too many teachers. 

In general, the plan of training is to take 
each step of the operation by itself in the 
order in which it is performed. The most 
essential details, which occur on practically 
every call, are taught first, step by step, 
leaving the conditions which are more in- 
volved until later in her training. These 
conditions which arise that have not yet 
been taught are handled by the coach until 
such time as the student reaches them in 
her training and is able to handle them 
herself. In other words, no attempt is 
made to explain every call as it comes in, 
lest the student become confused and not 
remember anything. 

Details of Training Operators. 

In order to explain the application of 
these principles a little more clearly, per- 
haps it would be well to give an account of 
the first few days of a student operator's 
time in one of our larger central offices. 

When the student comes on duty the first 
morning, she is met by the chief operator, 
who greets her pleasantly, shows her where 
to leave her wraps, and then takes her 
around the central office, explaining the 
more general features of the room and 
switchboard, without attempting to go into 
detail. During this tour the chief operator 
introduces her to any supervisors or other 
operators who are not seated at the switch- 
board. 

She is then allowed to sit away from the 
switchboard, perhaps at the desk, for 4 
half hour or so, in order that she may 
absorb the atmosphere of the central office. 
After this period she is given a headset 
and shown how to adjust it, care being 
taken to see that it fits properly before she 
is conducted to the switchboard. She is then 
allowed to listen with a good operator, 
preferably with the coach who is to teach 
her. 

This listening period is limited only 
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the time necessary for her to become ac- 
customed to the headset and to the voices 
of the subscribers as heard at the switch- 
board, a period usually of not more than 
an hour. It has been found helpful during 
the time the student is listening, to provide 
her with a pencil and paper upon which 
she may write the numbers requested by 
the subscribers as a test of her hearing. 

The student is next shown how the an- 
swering cord plug is inserted in the answer- 
ing jack to answer a signal, the correct 
method of holding the cord being indicated 
from the start. She is then allowed to say, 
“Number, please?” in the prescribed man- 
ner, while the coach acknowledges the call 
and completes the connection. This con- 
tinues for about an hour. 

Next she is allowed to acknowledge the 
calls herself by saying “Thank you,” the 
coach still continuing to complete the 
operation. This usually ends the first day’s 
work. During this time the student has 
been allowed to take her regular relief 
periods with the coach who is teaching her, 
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and while away from the switchboard she 
is introduced to any other operators or em- 
ployes whom she may encounter. 

On the second day the multiple is ex- 
plained to her and she is given a short 
drill, perhaps of 15 minutes, at a vacant 
position, on finding numbers. Each day 
thereafter for several days she is given a 
similar drill. After this portion of the 
work is understood, she is allowed to sit in 
at a position with the coach assisting her, 
and is allowed to answer calls herself and 
complete them. The proper manner of 
making the “busy” test, and the use of 
ringing keys are explained on this day, as 
well as switchboard markings and the use 
of the intercept bulletins, each in its turn. 

By the third day, the student is able to 
complete a connection herself. After this 
period, such details as preliminary reports, 
“don’t answers,” and reverting calls, are 
taught, one at a time, until by the end of 
10 days, or at least by two weeks, the 
student has been taught the rudiments of 
operating. After that period, her training 








the snow and ice, and thaw sets in. 


supper table. 


brother’s numerous bosses. 
“Aw! 


too.” 


It’s thawing out. 
“Saw a robin. 


and freezing before morning,” 
older than little brother. 


whistling derisively. 


just an occasional one. 
in that snowstorm. 
certain changes take place. 


song is added a chorus of song. 


the facts of March that come to pass. 





MARCH 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


February passed on the keys of winter to March. 
deal outside our daily routine of living while March holds those keys, unless | 
we are very energetic and winter hardened. 
The streams of water, released from an | 
icy grip, start on a mad race as though fearing they will be locked up again. 

“T seen a robin today, Mother,” shrills little brother as he dashes into the 
house to dip grimy hands into the kitchen wash basin before heading for the 


“Don’t come to the table with those muddy shoes!” orders one of little 
Ain’t you glad spring is here? 


And don’t be so sure spring is here. 
wet-blankets big sister. 


Most likely when little brother and big sister open their eyes the next 
morning they see snow flying wildly past the window and hear the wind 
“T bet your robin’s frozen,” teases big sister. 

If one has to get up at dawn every morning to help with the chores, as_ | 
does little brother who lives on a farm, he is likely to see more and more 

| evidences of spring as March advances day by day. 
When did all the robins come, he wondered the morning he saw the 
flock of wild geese flying low and northerly. 
But he does not tell big sister about them since she 
made fun of the poor little venturesome one which, maybe, did freeze to death 


How silently and surely Nature does her work! 
Thaw releases the waters of rivers and brooks. 
Life presses forth from leaf and bud. 


| 
| 
Snow, blizzards, and high winds are incidental. 
_ on March’s program. They may come and they may not. 

Mora: March makes ready for spring and summer. Be like little brother, 
| who does not know the why or how of Nature, but his expectancy survives 


We cannot plan a great 


One day the March sun touches 


I seen a robin, 


It may be snowing 
She is a whole year 


Only a few days ago there was 


In the fullness of March 
Sap runs in trees. To the lone bird’s 


They have no regular part 
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consists of practice at the switchboard, 
special drills in the parts of the work in 
which she is weakest, and reviews of the 
operating practice. From the beginning she 
has been taught to refer any detail not 
understood to the coach which is one way 
of teaching her to always refer conditions 
not understood to the supervisor or the 
chief operator. 

During the last week of the four weeks’ 
training period, the student is handling a 
position by herself with only such monitor- 
ing as is necessary from a regular super- 
visor, and may be considered as having 
completed her local training. 

Inasmuch as all the larger offices in this 
territory require combination operators 
who can handle both local and long dis- 
tance, it is thought best, as soon as con- 
venient after the student has completed her 
first month’s service, to teach her long dis- 
tance operating. The sooner this can be 
done, the more easily it can be taught, as 
the student is still in a receptive frame of 
mind and still ready to learn. 

The plan followed in teaching a student 
long distance, or toll, is very similar to 
that followed for local training. A coach 
is appointed and a definite program, based 
on the “Combined Line and Recording 
Textbook,” and the “Toll Operating Prac- 
tice” is followed. 

In long distance training, it has been 
found that it is possible for one coach to 
take care of at least two students at the 
same time, by placing them together at the 
toll board, allowing each of them to take 
one call at a time, and explaining’ to both 
just how each step should be handled. It 
has been found in this case also that about 
four week’s training is sufficient for a stu- 
dent to be able to handle a position alone, 
with only such monitoring as is necessary 
from the regular supervisor. 

It seems to me that the description given 
of our training method indicates that there 
are many advantages in its favor. For in- 
stance, its economy is indicated by the fact 
that it is not necessary to carry extra em- 
ployes to act as instructors, and that no 
special equipment is required. 

Then, too, it can be seen that it is a 
quicker method of training since the stu- 
dent, by observing the handling of actual 
traffic by experienced operators, uncon- 
sciously absorbs many phases of the work 
which otherwise would require considera- 
ble explanation if taught in a classroom. 
It has also been found that the student 
acquires confidence much more quickly by 
handling actual traffic from the start, at 
the same switchboard at which she is to 
be employed and using the same equipment 
and learning the same multiple. 

The question is: Are we losing the bene- 
fit of the many advantages of this plan by 
following it in some cases in a careless or 
haphazard manner, or are we giving our 
training plan the same thought that is given 
to more elaborate methods? Let us think 
it over! 











Telephone News From Foreign Lands 


Expansion and Construction Developments Are Bringing Remote Corners of 


the Earth Closer to the Centers of Industry 





Telephone Management and 


Construction on Islands Differs Somewhat From That on a Large Continent 


Trunk Telephone Service Through- 
out British Malaya. 

All important towns in Malaya are now 
linked together by telephone, 
United States Trade Commis- 
sioner Donald W. Smith, Singapore, Straits 
Settlement. 


reports 
Assistant 


The last step in the comple- 
tion of the present system was brought 
about when the government trunk lines to 
Penang were opened. 

Telephonic communication with Penang 
was available for Singapore telephone sub- 
scribers from 10 a. m., December 15, 1931. 
As the “carrier” system has also been em- 
ployed in exending the service from Kuala 
Lumpur to Penang, it is anticipated that 
the speech will be as good as between 
Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, in which 


zone the new trunk communication has 
given general satisfaction. 


New Construction to Improve 
Bermuda’s Telephone System. 
Changes and improvements in Bermuda’s 

telephone system are reported by United 

States Consul Graham H. Kemper, Ham- 

ilton, Bermuda. The islands’ only tele- 

phone company, The Bermuda Telephone 

Co., Ltd., has headquarters in Hamilton 

and operates additional exchanges at St. 

George’s, Tucker’s Town, and Somerset. 
During the past year work has been pro- 

gressing on the installation of an auto- 

In Hamilton the cables 

will be underground, as will be the main 

lines from Hamilton to St. George’s and 


matic dial system. 


to Somerset. Branch lines will use poles 


as at present. It is stated by the company 
that the new system will be in operation 
about the middle of this year. 

It is estimated that there are 2,800 tele- 
phones now in use in Bermuda, with about 
2,000 miles of wire, and that the total in- 
vestment in the telephone plant and equip- 
ment is around £81,000. 

The rate for residence service is £8-10-0 
single That for 
single party business is £11-10-0. Rates 
for two and four-party lines are corre- 


per annum for lines. 


spondingly cheaper. The rates cover ser- 
vice to all parts of the islands, there being 
no extra charge for long distance calls. 


Argentina Inaugurates Its Longest 
Long-Distance Telephone Line. 
Last year has seen a great many devel- 

opments in the foreign communications 

field, especially of the long distance facili- 

Irom United States Assistant Trade 

Commissioner Jule B. Smith, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, comes the description of that 


ties. 


country’s new line, which is claimed to be 
the longest in Argentina. 

It was inaugurated on September 15 by 
the Cia. Argentina de Telefonos and the 
Cia. Entrerriana de Telefonos between the 
cities of Mendoza, Province of Mendoza 
and Concordia, Province of Entre Rios. 
The new line has a total length of 1,433 
kilometers or approximately 890 miles, 
divided into several sections as follows: 
Mendoza to San Luis, 167 miles; San Luis 
to Villa Mercedes, 62 miles; Villa Mer- 
cedes to Rufino, 168 miles; Rufino to Ro- 
sario, 175 miles; Rosario to Santa Fe, 111 
miles; Santa Fe to Parana, 21 miles; 
Parana to Villaguay, 105 miles; Villaguay 
to Concordia, 81 miles. 

Four different companies participated in 
the new telephone service, namely, Cia. Ar- 
gentina de Telefonos, Cia. Telegrafico- 
Telefonica Nacional, Sociedad Telefonica 
de Santa Fe and Cia. Entrerriana de 
Telefonos de Parana y Concordia. These 
companies own 17 telephone exchanges in 
the Province of Mendoza, 13 in the Prov- 
ince of San Luis, 36 in the Province of 
Cordoba, 36 in the Territory of La Pampa, 
62 in the Province of Santa Fe and 79 in 
the Province of Entre Rios. 


Privately- Owned System Is a 
Privilege in Czechoslovakia. 

In addition to the state-owned telephone 
lines, reports United States Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Sam E. Woods, who 
is located at Prague, Czechoslovakia, that 
country has 154 private lines with 17,415 
telephones of which 2,000 have connection 
with the state-owned lines. The total length 
of all Czechoslovak private telephone lines 
amounts to 10,411 kilometers. 

Private lines in Czechoslovakia are oper- 
ated under concessions granted by the min- 
istry of posts which collects fees from the 
owners for the privilege of operating them. 
In 1930 these fees amounted to 1,283,000 
crowns (approximately $38,490). 


Service Between South Africa and 
Portuguese East Africa. 

A communication from United States 
Assistant Trade Commissioner DuWayne 
G. Clark, Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, tells of the first official conversa- 
tions over the new direct telephone line be- 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa, which took place on December 1. 

The Union Post Office Department had 
completed a trunk line to the Portuguese 
East African border some months before 
and the realization of the through con- 
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tween 


nection depended entirely upon the Lou- 
renco Marques line. This, at an estimated 
cost of about £4,000, was put through by 
the Portuguese officials and tested the 
latter part of November. 

A three-minute conversation between 
Lourenco Marques and Johannesburg, dur- 
ing the day-time, is to cost 6s. 8d., while 
an after-business hours call will probably 
cost 4s. 6d. Rates must be sanctioned and 
approved by the government council. 

The opening of the telephone line to 
Lourenco Marques represents a_ definite 
step, as such a connection has been needed 
for some time. South Africa, with its 
population centers located at the extremi- 
ties of a wide area, can make particularly 
good use of trunk telephone facilities. It 
is now possible to make direct contact from 
Johannesburg, the commercial center, with 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Durban and Lourenco Marques. 


Small Island Necessitates a Com- 
pact Telephone System. 


A description of the telephone system 
of the little island of Mauritius is given 
by United States Vice Consul Percy G. 
Kemp, Antananarivo, Madagascar. 

The telephone service of Mauritius is 
furnished by the Oriental Telephone & 
Electric Co., Ltd., of London, England, 
operating under a 30 years’ license issued 
by the Mauritius government in 1911. 

The island is divided into nine districts 
which are all connected by telephone lines. 
There are tive exchanges located in the 
most important centers, the chief one being 
at Port Louis, the capital. The subscribers 
total 820. The monthly rate for residential 
lines not exceeding one mile in length is 
4.17 rupees (the rupee has a par value of 
$0.3650) ; and for business lines not ex- 
ceeding (Port Louis), 8.33 
rupees. 

Two of the exchanges are of the mag- 
neto type with lamp calling and clearing. 
and the other three have drop calling and 
clearing. The distance between the two 
exchanges most remotely apart is 16 miles, 
while the distance between others varies 
hetween three and nine miles. 

Subscribers’ stations are mostly within 
one mile from the nearest exchange, a few 
being two to three miles away. Long dis- 
tance lines are only 10 in number and are 
situated in the following districts: Three 
in Pamplemousses, of 12%, 9 and 7% 
miles respectively ; three in Grand Port, of 
8%, 14% and 13% miles respectively, one 
in Savane, 1134 miles; one in Moka, three 
miles, and one in Flacq, 22 miles. 


one mile 
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St. Paul's / 


' is in many ways fitting that Strowger automatic tele- 
phones and equipment should be elected to serve the 
communication requirements of the age-old foundation of 
St. Paul's, London—a foundation so intimately associated 
with the nation's story. From the glimmering days of the 
sixth century—of AEthelberht and St. Augustine—to the 
ordered scurry of the twentieth, the cathedral of St. Paul's 
has stood a monument to the never-changing things and a 
benign influence for the good. 


Ravaged and neglected, rebuilt and again destroyed, the 
present magnificent erection rose from the ashes of the 
Fire of London under the inspired hand of Christopher 
Wren. The brilliant conception of his masterpiece, the 
grandeur and sublimity of the sacred pile, deserves only 
the very finest complementary equipment, an obiect well 
achieved with the recent provision of Strowger dial service 
within the Cathedral—the tribute of modernity to a won- 
derful tradition. 
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trowger—_. 
under the Dome of 






AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., Ltd. 


Formerly 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Strowger Works: Liverpool, England 


Associated Company: 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
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« )  - ae Y ee a — oo EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


In United States and Possessions 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY octurer: 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 











When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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NNOT BE BOUGHT —Baut It 
Be Earned Through Bettered Service 







PUBLIC goodwill cannot be purchased like a commodity. Yet 
itis one of the most valuable assets a public utility, especially 
» telephone company, can have, and its importance to success- 
uland profitable operation is becoming greater every day. 


Luckily there is a sure and proven means of securing public 
avor. The installation of Strowger Automatic telephone equip- 
ent, bringing speedy, accurate and convenient service de- 
igned to satisfy modern requirements, produces not only fav- 
rable public opinion, but generates enthusiastic cooperation 
on the part of civic bodies in any progressive action the tele- 
bhone company may plan to undertake. 


Further than this, the economies in operation effected by 









he adoption of this modern equipment, place the activities of 
sw, Hie company on a profitable financial basis, and make secure its 


permanence and future success. Let our engineers explain the 





any advantages of Strowger Automatic operation as applied 
pecifically to your exchange or exchanges.. Write TODAY for 
ore information. 
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EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
natic Klectric Company 
ANY AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
acturers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Blectric Co., please mention TELDPPHONY. 




















Here and There in Telephone Work 





More Business— A Column of 


Business-Getting Ideas. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s new practice of having printed 
small illustrated notices on the letterheads 
of business firms, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the use of long distance telephone 
service, is related in the Southern Tele- 
phone News for January. This is another 
step forward in the effort to convince tele- 
phone customers that it pays to tie the tele- 
phone in with their sales plans in every 
possible way. 

The plan is simple. The telephone com- 
pany takes a package of letterheads for 
some firm, and prints on them a small 
illustrated notice which invites customers 
of the particular concern to transact their 
business, place their orders or otherwise 
use long distance telephone service for 
speed and satisfaction. 

Many firms suggest “collect” calls and 
express themselves well pleased with the 
results of inviting customers to place orders 
in this way. Others merely call attention 
to the use of long distance service. 

After the first package of stationery is 
overprinted, small cuts are made and pre- 
sented to the firm to use thereafter in 
printing additional quantities of its sta- 
tionery, invoices, and other material. Over- 
printing is done in one or two colors. 

It is not intended that the telephone com- 
pany assume the expense of overprinting 
more than the original lot of stationery. 

This overprinting was started early in 
1931. Since that time, over four millions 
of letterheads, bills and other printed mat- 
ter have been overprinted for wholesalers, 
manufacturers, brokers and jobbers in the 
South. 

In addition to overprinting stationery, 
gummed stickers are also furnished for 
pasting on letterheads, packages, and for 
other uses. Gummed labels have been fur- 
nished for over four years, and have aver- 
aged about two million a year. 

One of these labels that has been espe- 
cially in demand is an a‘tractively designed 
sticker for florists to stick on the tops of 
their boxes of flowers, pointing out the 
many advantages of ordering flowers by 
long distance telephone when they are to 
be delivered in other cities. 


A distinctive series of advertisements 
stressing the need for telephone service 
during these times, particularly as an aid 
in obtaining work, has been released to 
the daily newspapers of Connecticut by 
the Southern New England Telephone Co. 

“And, because they could be reached 
quickly, by telephone, 20 men again became 
wage-earners.” “On with the work apron 


again. Called back to work—and called 


because he could be reached quickly—by 
telephone!” “Yesterday this man had no 
job, but today he’s back at work—because 
he could be reached quickly and easily— 
thanks to his telephone. 

Such statements, strikingly illustrated 
with photographs, emphasize the theme: 
“In times when pennies count, you can’t 
afford to be without a telephone.” 

The Southern New England company is 
urging its employes to be sure to read 
these advertisements in the daily news- 
papers and use the statements in talking 
with prospects. 


A Slogan Suggestion for Adver- 
tising Telephone Service. 
“Since writing about ‘theme’ advertising 
in TELEPHONY of February 20, I have 
given the matter considerable thought,” 
says C. W. Motter, publicity director, Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co, Lincoln, 
Neb. “It might be helpful indeed, I be- 
lieve, if all telephone companies in the 
United States adopted a single theme best 
suited to expressing the value and economy 
of telephone service, and presenting this 
theme in all of their advertising copy 

during 1932. 

“To start the ball a’rolling I will suggest 
the one which has been used by our com- 
pany, “You Can’t Afford to Be Without a 
Telephone.’ ” 


Private Branch Exchange Current 
Supply—Dry Cells (Cont'd). 
By Joun A. BrRAcCKEN 

’ The drop in the potential in a battery of 
dry cells supplying operating current to a 
P. B. X. switchboard should not exceed 
one volt. The conductors, therefore, car- 
rying the current from the battery to the 
power punchings on the switchboard 
should be of such size that their resist- 
ance does not exceed approximately 0.5 
ohm. Crosstalk may be introduced in the 
switchboard if this is not followed. 

By crosstalk is meant interference be- 
tween neighboring telephone circuits; that 
is, a conversation over one telephone cir- 
cuit is heard in another circuit, although 
the two circuits are not connected. 

From Ohm's law the proper size con- 
ductor that should be used to conduct the 
operating current from a dry cell P. B. X. 
battery to the switchboard with a given 
loss in E. M. F. can readily be determined 
by applying the following formula: 
CM=LIK/I'D; wherein CM equals cir- 
cular mills, L equals length of the con- 
ductor in feet one way, / equals required 
amount of electric current, K equals one 
mil-foot of pure copper wire having a re- 
sistance of approximately 10.8 ohms at 
75 degrees Fahrenheit, and 7D equals the 
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allowable volts loss or drop in transmitting 
the current. 

The “mil,” the value of which is 1/1000 
of an inch, is the practical basis for de- 
termining the diameters and thereby the 
areas of electric wires. The diameter be- 
ing given, the area is obtained by the rule: 

“The area of a circle in circular units 
is equal to the square of its diameter.” 
Therefore, the square of the diameter of a 
wire expressed in mils equals the area of 
its cross section. 

Example: The diameter of a No. 14 
B. & S. gauge copper wire in mils is 64.084 
and its area in circular mils is 64.084 times 
64.084 equals 4106.8 circular mils. Such a 
wire would have a resistance per foot of 
10.8/4106.8 or 0.0026 ohm. 

Where two conductors are required in 
the battery supply circuit, the formula 
CM =LIK/VD is made simple by count- 
ing the distance only one way in feet—that 
is, one-half of the run of wire constituting 
the circuit—and doubling the resistance 
constant, 10.8, which for convenience can 
be taken as 22, instead of 21.6. 


In this formula the number of feet dis- 
tance from the dry cell battery to the 
P. B. X. switchboard is multiplied by the 
required operating current in amperes and 
the product multiplied by the value of the 
constant K or 22. The product is then 
divided by the allowable volts loss and the 
result will be the diameter of the con- 
ductors necessary to carry the current in 
circular mils. 

By referring to a table of wire gauges, 
a number of which wire gauges differing 
slightly from each other, have been origin- 
ated by different manufacturers of wire, 
the required size or gauge of the wire 
necessary for transmitting the electric cur- 
rent from the battery to the switchboard 
can be found from the nearest correspond- 


‘ing number in the column in the table 


under the heading “CM area.” 

The weight, length and resistance are 
often given in the table for each size of 
wire also. The wire gauge generally used 
in the United States is the B. & S. gauge 
(Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co.) 
commonly called the American wire gauge 
and generally used for copper wires. 

Application of the foregoing formula: 
example: What size conductors should be 
used on a 18-volt dry cell P. B. X. supply 
circuit where it is necessary to carry 0.400 
ampere a distance of 100 feet from the 
battery to the power punchings on the 
switchboard with a loss of 1% per cent 
under full load? 

Solution: 1% per cent of 18 volts equals 
0.0125 times 18 equals 0.2250 volt 
loss. CM = Li K/VD = (100 X 0.400 X 
22) /0.2250 = 3911 circular mils. 
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Standard practice is to always use a wire 
having an area next in size to that cal- 
culated. In this case, in a B. & S. gauge 
table, the nearest size of wire larger than 
3911 circular mils is 4106.8 circular mils, 
or No. 14 wire. It should be braided rub- 
ber covered copper wire. 

In the foregoing case the power trans- 
mitted equals E / or 18 times 0.400 equals 


7.2 watts. Suppose it is desired to transmit 


the same power (7.2 watts) the same dis- 
tance by using a 24-volt dry cell battery. 
What size conductor would be required? 

Solution: 14% per cent of 24 volts equals 
().0125 times 24 equals 0.3000 volt loss. The 
power equals E J, or [= E/P=24/72>= 
300 ampere. CIJ=LIK/VD or 100 X 
0.300 X 22/0.3000 = 2200 circular mils. 

In this case it will be best to use number 
16 B. & S. gauge copper wire which is 
smaller than the No. 14 wire required to 
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left where escape is allowed from the 
sheds by omission cf the top boards on 
the sides of the sheds. This deflection of 
the exhaust gases prevents any possibility 
ot sparks being driven into the roof of the 
shed with a probable fire resulting. 

The necessity of fire protection was early 
emphasized, and in 1870 fire trains were 
installed. The present train consists of a 
locomotive with pump, and two water cars, 
each of 12,500 gallons capacity. Trains 
are stationed at Emigrant Gap, Cisco, 
Summit and at Andover, the Eastern 
terminal of the snow shed line. 

On Red Mountain, elevation 7,860 feet, 
is maintained a lookout station for shed 
protection, with observers on constant duty 
during the summer fire period of each year. 
Located in this lookout is an ordinary engi- 
neer’s transit to which, rigidly attached, is 
an aluminum indicator which travels over 
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themselves, or merely the services of a 
nearby section crew, advice is telephoned 
to Summit and from there further action 
is directed. 

Extending over the snow-shed belt is a 
series of district telegraph boxes, less than 
one mile apart, at which watchmen patrol- 
ing equally given portions of the sheds re- 
port every hour or give an alarm if fire is 
discovered. This is registered automatical- 
ly on a tape at Summit. 

The tape is under continual observation 
and on the appearance of an alarm, the 
chief dispatcher is notified and he in turn 
notifies the nearest fire train and the Main 
line is cleared of traffic. With the sidings 
existing at the various stations, no great 
trouble or loss of time is encountered in 
its clearance. Of course, the main line 
through the sheds is blocked while the 
fire train is in service and the consequent 
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Lookout Station on Red Mountain, Calif., Reports Every Half-Hour by Telephone to Headquarters Regarding Condition of Snow Sheds. 


The Dark Line 


transmit power from the 18-volt battery. 
The benefit of using a higher E. M. F. (24 
volts) to transmit the same energy (7.2 
Watts) is shown in the saving of copper 
Wire required. 


Novel Snow-shed Lookout Station 
Reports by Telephone. 

Fire is the greatest agent of destruction 
of the snow sheds on the Southern Pacific 
Railway’s transcontinental line over the 
summit of the Sierra in California. The 
origin of these fires is largely due to out- 
side causes. Some of them are due to 
adjacent brush fires, originating in the 
immediate vicinity, or to an extension of 
neighboring forest fires. 

The fire risk with the original type of 
locomotives, which were wood-burning, 
Was great. This has been practically elimi- 
nate| with the present type of oil-burning 
locomotives. The exhaust due to a use of 


tull steam pressure, loosened the boards 
of the sheds and a continuous rattling of 
loose boards accompanied the noise of ex- 
haust gases during the passage of a loco- 
mot through an upgrade portion of the 
she 

I is now eliminated by placing a V- 
shay removable casting over the top of 
the ck, known as a “splitter,” thus de- 


flect:.¢ the exhaust gases to the right and 


a chart, etched in copper and attached to 
a stand directly in front of the transit. On 
this copper plate are shown the stations, 
fire alarm boxes, and district telegraph 
boxes, etc., with the vertical and horizontal 
angles of their location. 

Thus by the reading of the vertical an- 
gle, it is at once determined if the shed 
itself is on fire. This is a necessary pro- 
cedure due to smoke obscuring the sheds 
during a fire in their immediate vicinity. 
The indicator over the copper plate gives 
at once, the nearest station or district box. 

Etched on the glass of the windows com- 
prising the front bay of the lookout house, 
is a line following the exact line of the 
sheds as seen through the transit. Inter- 
section of this line and a line on the fire, 
gives the location where the sheds are 
burning. 

At only two portions of the sheds be- 
tween Summit and Blue Canyon (visible 
from Red Mountain), is the view ob- 
structed by spurs of the mountain range. 
These obstructions were utilized in placing 
the casing composing the bay window of 
the lookout. 

This station reports by telephone to the 
central district station at Summit, every 
half-hour. If a fire is noted, the exact lo- 
cation is immediately determined. If it is 
of such proportions as to require fire train 
service, as a large brush fire or the sheds 


Indicates the Snow Sheds Along the Southern Pacific Railway. 


loss of time sustained depends entirely up- 
on the magnitude of the fire. 

Alarm boxes are located in several of 
the more important parts of the sheds. 
When these are used, bells are automatic- 
ally rung at Summit and other points, serv- 
ing the same purpose as a general alarm 
and calling into action all available forces. 
This alarm is very rarely used, the district 
telegraph boxes serving the purpose de- 
sired. 

Upon receiving a fire alarm the operator 
turns in the alarm, calling the nearest 
trains so that there will be a train at each 
end of the fire. From four to five minutes 
is all that is required to get a fire train 
under way. After an alarm is given these 
fire trains run just as fast as is safe to 
run. The fire train engines are kept with 
steam up at all times and crews are on 
duty day and night. 


Wisconsin Locally-Owned Group 
Holds Annual Meeting. 
Herman E. Hoerl, of Marshfield, Wis., 
was elected chairman of the Wisconsin 
Locally Owned Telephone Group at the 
annual meeting of the association in Mad- 
ison on February 25. About 65 executives 
of telephone compares attended the 

meeting. 
Other officers which the association ex- 
ecutive committee elected are: T. H. San- 
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derson, Portage, vice-chairman; Charles H. 
Wiswell, Elkhorn, vice-chairman; H. A. 
Price, Markesan, secretary; L. M. Lam- 
kins, Manawa, assistant secretary; and A. 
H. Bowden, Almond, treasurer. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee of the association are P. J. Weirich, 
Monroe; Charles A. Blair, Boscobel; Carl 
Mess, Phillips; W. E. Lawton, Viroqua; 
George H. Dobbins, Weyauwega and 
Harvey A. Nelson, Union Grove. 

Telephone business and its relation to 
the public, the value and aim of adver- 
tising, and new rulings of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission affecting plant 
extension were brought before the sessions 
of the meeting on February 24 by various 
speakers. 

Attorney R. M. Rieser was guest speaker 
at the banquet on Wednesday evening, 
February 24. Musical entertainment was 
provided by members of the association and 
their guests. 

During the business meeting on February 
25, David E. Lilienthal, member of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission, 
urged the companies to “do everything 
you can voluntarily to reduce rates for 
telephone service in rural communities.” 


Mr. Lilienthal indicated he was pleading 
particularly for “those communities which 
have been hard hit by the long-continued 
agricultural depression and by drought.” 


“There are probably some of you who 
are not earning a fair return, and I take 
it that your revenues have felt the effect of 
adverse times,” said the commissioner, “but 
we must remember that in many of the 
rural areas in Wisconsin this depression is 
not a new thing but one of long standing, 
and that the farmers have been very hard 
hit.” 

He urged the directors to “go back to 
your books and see if there are any places 
where you can possibly cut costs in any 
way, and then apply that cut to a volun- 
tary reduction in rates, even if the reduc- 
tion is only temporary, covering this pe- 
riod of grave economic disaster. 

“Here is an opportunity for many of 
you to share the privation which many of 
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your subscribers are feeling,” said he. “I 
think it will undoubtedly improve the rela- 
tions you have with your subscribers, and 
it may go a long way in preventing fur- 
ther inroads in your business.” 

Commissioner Lilienthal frankly ad- 
mitted that in many cases the public ser- 
vice commission would have no power to 
“force you to make these reductions, be- 
cause you are not making what the law 
says you can make without commission 
interference.” He pointed out, however, 
that any further falling off in the number 
of subscribers will result in service for 
the remaining subscribers becoming more 
expensive. 

Mr. Lilienthal indicated that one of the 
things he is chiefly interested in, so far as 
utility regulation goes, is “to speed up 
regulation and simplify it and cut down its 
cost. He stated that the commission ex- 
pects to develop a system of accounting and 
reports as to actual costs and disburse- 
ments, construction, and other facts that 
will make it possible to regulate much 
more speedily and with much less com- 
plexity and consequent cost than in the 
past. 


Program of Texas Convention In- 
cludes Able Speakers. 

The program for the annual convention 
of the Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held at the Texas 
Hotel in Fort Worth on March 22, 23 and 
24, includes various addresses by well 
known telephone men. The keynote of the 
convention will be: “How Can I Make the 
Telephone Service in My Community More 
Valuable to the Public and Increase My 
3usiness Thereby?” This subject is occu- 
pying the interest of practically all com- 
panies all over the country and some valua- 
ble ideas will no doubt be presented at the 
Texas convention. 

A. R. MacKinnon, of Kansas City, Mo., 
director of service sales, Telephone Bond 
& Share Co., will present an informative 
address concerning the rural situation and 
various problems now confronting the in- 
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dustry. Mr. MacKinnon was _ former], 


secretary of the Kansas Telephone Asso- 
ciation and has had wide experience in 
dealing with rural conditions. 

Judge S. A. Lindsey, of Tyler, Texas, 
president of the Gulf States Telephone Co., 
will also address the convention on the 
subject, “The Way Out.” Judge Lindsey 
has been in close touch with conditions in 
the United States and also in foreign coun- 
tries. He will no doubt have some inter- 
esting ideas on how companies can fight 
their way out of present business re- 
cessions. 

“The Sale of Telephone Service” is the 
subject selected by W. M. Hemphill, of 
the Southwest Telephone Co., Dallas, who 
has charge of the service sales for the 
Southwest Telephone Co. and the South- 
western States Telephone Co. 

Another speaker on the program is Dr 
W. B. Boyd, of Chicago, IIl., of the Tele- 
phone Securities Co. His address entitled, 
“The Worker and His Work,” will carry 
a message intended for the employes of 
telephone companies. 

A traffic session will be held for the 
operators. Miss Anne Barnes, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, special traffic representa- 
tive of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, will address the 
conference on “The Fruit of the Tree.” 
Both local and toll operators should gain 
valuable ideas from this presentation by 
Miss Barnes. 

There will be many other speakers on 
the program of the 1932 Texas convention 
which is expected to surpass all previous 
meetings insofar as practical benefit to 
everyone present is concerned. 


Extra Day’s Vacation Is Attractive 
Prize for Ten Sales. 

An extra day’s vacation with pay is to 
be the reward of all employes of the West 
Coast Telephone Co., of Everett, Wash., 
who sell ten or more stations, or units this 
year before June 1. 

Service regrades upwards and saved dis- 
connects count as units to the same value 





as the sale of a new subscriber’s station. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Taxes on Toll Messages Included 
in Federal Revenue Bill. 

The new non-partisan federal tax bill, 
carrying a 2.25 per cent general manufac- 
turers’ sales levy tax as its major feature, 
was completed by the ways and means 
committee of the House on March 5. The 
bill consists of 297 pages and contains 
nearly 75,000 words. Unusual interest cen- 
tered in the provisions relating to the sales 


tax, which is patterned after the Canadian 
system. 

The new measure is designed to produce 
$1,096,000,000 in additional revenue for the 
fiscal year 1933. This amount, coupled 
with expected savings in current appro- 
priations of $125,000,000 and minor in- 
creases in postal rates to produce $25,000,- 
000, will be about $5,000,000 more than is 
necessary to balance the federal budget a 


year from next June, according to present 
estimates. 


Changes made in the income, corporate 
estate and gift. taxes reported would be 
permanent until amended, revoked or ap- 
pealed. Excise, manufacturers’ and special 
excise taxes would expire on June 30, 1934. 

None of the new taxes would be retro- 
active and would not affect the income 
tax payments to be made on or beiore 
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March 15. The manufacturers’ sales levy 
would go into effect 30 days after enact- 
ment and the special excise imposts would 
be effective 15 days after final approval. 

The bill was introduced in the House 
on March 7 by Representative Crisp, Dem- 
ocrat, of Georgia, acting chairman of the 
committee. The announced purpose was 
to have the measure passed on by the 
House before the end of this week and 
send it to the Senate the first of next 
week. Probably several weeks will be con- 
sumed by its passage through the Senate. 
The measure, it is thought now, is not 
likely to become law before May 1, in 
whi¢h event the new excise taxes would 
become effective May 15 and the manufac- 
turers’ tax June 1. 

The bill, as reported out by the ways 
and means committee, contains special ex- 
cise taxes on telegraph, telephone cable 
and radio messages. It is estimated that 
the levies on these messages will produce 
a revenue for the government of $35,000,- 
000. The tax is set at 5 cents on radio, 
telephone and telegraph messages costing 
31 to 49 cents and 10 cents on messages 
costing 50 cents. 


Canada Supreme Court Upholds 
Commission’s Order. 

Word was received by A. J. Polson, city 
solicitor, Hamilton, Ontario, Can., on 
March 1, that the appeal of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada against the order 
issued by the Dominion Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada on November 
14, 1930, relative to relocation of works in 
connection with the T. H. & B. railway 
grade separation project, had been dis- 
missed with costs awarded to the city by 
the supreme court. 

The appellants contended that there were 
no provisions contained in any of the 
statutes which conferred jurisdiction upon 
the commission to make the telephone com- 
pany, or any other public utility, recon- 
struct or alter their works. The company 
declared that it exercised the right to 
maintain its works on its existing location 
and that the railway board’s order had the 
effect of depriving it of its land. 

The board of railway commissioners had 
stated in the order that the United Gas & 
Fuel Co., the Hydro, the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada and the D. P. & T. and any 
other public utilities involved would have 
to alter, reconstruct or change their re- 
spective works in order to carry out the 
changes in the railway as shown in the 
plans. 

The dismissal of the appeal by the 
supreme court has a direct bearing on the 
other utilities mentioned. 


Allowed to Disconnect Toll Lines 
for Failure to Pay Charges. 
The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion some time ago granted the Southern 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 
1. If the OTC has understood each detail 


of the report, she acknowledges by 
saying, “Right.” 


bo 


Yes. “WH (time)” is entered under 
the last entry on the ticket. 


3. Every incoming toll call should be 
acknowledged. If you are sure you 
have understood the number, acknowl- 
edge by saying, “Right.” Repeat the 
report or order if you are not sure of 
having understood it. 

4. Reach Long Distance and when Long 
Distance answers, ask for the “charge 
operator.” 


eal 


It is considered that CLR service has 
been given on a call, if you ask the 
calling party to hold the line, and the 
call is passed without delay. The sub- 
scriber hanging up does not affect the 
class of service given on the call if 
this has been done. 








Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. authority 
to disconnect its long distance lines from 
the switchboard of the Orrville Telephone 
Co. at Orrville , Ala., due to the failure of 
the Orrville company to pay toll charges 
due to the Southern Bell Company. 

It was shown that every effort was 
made by the Southern Bell company to 
collect the amount due from the Orrville 
company, which did not make payments 
on its account for toll service for several 
months. The commission also exerted its 
influence to secure payment of the delin- 
quent account, but its efforts were also 
without success. 

The commission, therefore, authorized 
that the lines be disconnected. However, it 
further ordered that, before disconnecting 
its long distance lines from the switchboard 
of the Orrville Telephone Co., the South- 
ern Bell should install sufficient toll sta- 
tions to adequately serve the public at the 
most convenient locations. 


Coin-Box Rate Case Reopened and 
Hearings Started. 

The so-called coin-box rate case which 
has involved litigation between the city of 
Chicago and the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for nine years was reopened at a 
hearing on February 23 before Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson in Chicago. 
Judge George T. Page (retired) sat on the 
bench with him in the hearing held by 
order of the United States Supreme Court 
in remanding the case to differentiate 
between interstate and intrastate service. 

In 1923 the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion entered an order reducing the rates 
on certain coin-box services in Chicago. 
The company instituted injunction proceed 
ings in the United States District Court 
on the grounds that the new rates were 
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confiscatory. Judges Wilkerson, Page, and 
Evan A. Evans issued a permanent in- 
junction restraining the commission and the 
city from enforcing the new rates. 

The United States Supreme Court sent 
the case back for further findings as to 
the difference in the earnings of the com- 
pany in its interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. If the company should lose its 
case, it would be required to return to sub- 
scribers between $20,000,000 and $21,000,000 
collected above the rates the commission 
originally ordered. 

Attorney Charles M. Bracelen, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., opened 
the arguments for the company on Febru- 
ary 23. Valuation of the Illinois Bell com- 
pany’s Chicago properties was set at $227,- 
000,000 on February 24 by William F. 
Sloan, appraisal engineer. 

Testimony in regard to the condition of 
the equipment and buildings of the com- 
pany was submitted on February 26. 

The hearings are expected to be com- 
pleted in about six or eight weeks. At 
present the 
presented. 


company’s side is being 


Kentucky Senate Passes Public 
Utility Board Bill. 

The senate of the Kentucky legislature 
by a vote of 24 to 1 has passed a bill (S. 
212) for the creation of a public service 
commission to regulate public utilities. The 
measure provides for a commission of 
three members at salaries of $5,000 a year 
each. They would be appointed by the 
governor. 

The present department of motor trans- 
portation would be abolished and its pow- 
ers and duties transferred to the new com- 
mission, together with certain powers of 
the existing railroad commission, which 
would continue to exercise control over 
the rail carriers. 

Expenses of the commission would be 
paid by an assessment on public utilites 
equal to 1/25th of 1 per cent of the total 
value assessed against each company. 





Michigan Bell Telephone Co. Rate 


Case Again Postponed. 

On March 1, the hearing of the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. rate case was post- 
poned until March 11. It is now six years 
since the state of Michigan began its fight 
against an injunction restraining the Michi- 
gan Public Utilities Commission from put- 
ting into effect its order of January 6, 1926, 
lowering rates of the Michigan Bell. 

United States standing master in chan- 
cery, William S. Sayres, Jr., is hearing 
the case in the federal district court. The 
Michigan Bell company’s attorneys de- 
clared that a summary of data requested 
by Harold Goodman, special attorney for 
the state, was being used in the Chicago 
rate case. 


(Please turn to page 39.) 

















Personal Notes from the Field 





Frederick J. F. Schwartz, a telephone 
pioneer with a half-century service record 
in Boston, Mass., and Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, was honored by some 50 of his 
associates from the. Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada and the Northern Electric Co. at 
an informal dinner in the Queen’s Hotel, 
Montreal, in January. 

L. B. McFarlane, former president and 
chairman of the board, and W. H. Black, 
secretary-treasurer of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada, were the principal speak- 
The former spoke reminiscently of 
and varied career of Mr. 
Schwartz and presented him with a silver 


ers. 


the long 


salver engraved with the signatures of 
the many donors. 

Mr. Black proposed a toast to “Our 
Guest.” R. V. Macaulay, assistant vice- 


president, was chairman. 
Montreal 


F. M. Simpson, 
commercial engineer, 
contributed some picturesque stories of in- 
cidents in Mr. Schwartz’s telephone career. 


division 


It was recalled that Mr. Schwartz en- 
tered the communication field in Septem- 
ber, 1882, as an employe of the Suburban 
Telephone Co. of Boston. In March, 1883, 
he transferred to the patents office of the 
American Bell Telephone Co., also in Bos- 
ton, where he worked under T. D. Lock- 
wood, patent attorney. He joined the Bell 
company of Canada at Montreal, Quebec, 
in January, 1888, as an employe at the 
factory or “mechanical department,” pred- 
ecessor of the Northern Electric Co. 

According to the diary of C. F. Sise, at 
that time president of the Bell company 
and father of C. F. Sise, now president, 
there were only 54 employes in this depart- 
ment a year before Mr. Schwartz arrived. 
In 1888 the Bell company of Canada boast- 
ed only 14,550 telephones in service and it 
was not until six months later that women 
operators were employed to handle sub- 
scribers’ calls. 

In 1885, Mr. Schwartz was general in- 
spector of the Bell company of Canada and 
in more recent years, inspector of new ma- 
terials in outside plant apparatus. 

Mr. Schwartz, who began six months’ 
leave of absence on January 1, prior to his 
retirement from active service, is an expert 
in photography, chemistry, electrolysis. He 
was an enthusiastic radio fan long before 
radio in its present form was known. 

J. N. Clem, commercial manager of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. in New 
Albany, Ind., and surrounding area, be- 
came eligible for a 30-year service emblem 
on January 1. He also has commercial 
supervision over the telephone offices at 
Jeffersonville, Charlestown, Sellersburg, 
Utica and Greenville, Ind. 

Mr. Clem’s telephone experience began 
in 1901 when he was employed as messen- 


ger boy and night operator by the former 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Campbellsburg, Ky. With the exception 
of a few months spent in New Orleans, 
La., as a lineman, he remained in Camp- 
bellsburg until 1905, finally becoming a re- 
pairman. 

In August, 1905, he became assistant 
manager at Harrod’s Creek, Ky., being ap- 
pointed to that position by Ben S. Read, 
now president of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. In October of the 
same year he was transferred to Jefferson- 
town, Ky., in the same capacity, filling this 
position until April, 1908, at which time 
he was appointed manager at Harrod’s 
Creek. 

He was transferred to Jeffersonville, 
Ind., in September, 1911, as manager of 
that exchange and also other exchanges 
in that area. 

Since January, 1926, Mr. Clem has made 
his headquarters at New Albany. 

His telephone associates recently gave a 
dinner in his honor and in recognition of 
his long service, at which time he was pre- 
sented with a beautiful copper desk set. 
Mr. Clem, during the 30 years of his ser- 
vice, has not lost a single day on account 
of illness. 


H. F. McCulla, of Lincoln, Neb., 
assistant commercial superintendent of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., was 
recently awarded the distinguished service 
medal of the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. McCulla has been 
a past president of the national and local 
organizations. 

At the formal presentation of the honor 
upon Mr. McCulla, an address was given 
by George Olmstead of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who is president of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Obituary. 
Harry Kurz, of Annandale, Minn., 
formerly secretary of the Annandale 


Telephone Exchange Co. and a director of 
the Minnesota Telephone Association, died 
at his home on February 11 at the age of 
51 years. 

Mr. Kurz was born on a farm near 
Annandale January 30, 1881, and was edu- 
cated in a nearby log schoolhouse. He 
also attended school in St. Paul. Later 
he taught a rural school for two years. He 
gave up school teaching to take a position 
with the Central Lumber Co., which he 
managed for several years. 

In 1909, he bought the controlling stock 
in the local telephone company and devoted 
his time to improving the plant and serv- 
ice. He built the present buildings and 
laid cable in the town, exerting every effort 
to make the service the best possible. 

Mr. Kurz was active in the affairs of 
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the Minnesota Telephone Association for 
a number of years and was elected a direc 
tor of the board of directors in 1924 but 
was forced to resign, due to his physical 
condition. At the same time, he retired 
from the Annandale Telephone Exchang: 

















Harry Kurz, Active for Years in Min- 

nesota Telephone Affairs, Passed Away Re- 

cently at His Home in Annandale, Minn. 

He Had Been in Ill Health for the Past 
Eight Years. 


Co. and for the past eight years has been 
forced to remain inactive. 

The physical breakdown suffered at that 
time brought on pernicious anemia and left 
him in a very weakened condition. When 
he recently contracted pneumonia he was 


unable to fight his way through. His only 
child, a son, preceded him in death in 
1914. His widow, five brothers and an 


adopted sister survive him. 
Mr. Kurz was a member of the Masonic 
lodge for many years. 


Abbe Jolicoeur, parish priest of Ste. 
Catherine, Portneuf county, Quebec, Can- 
ada, has recently been called by death. As 
the owner of the Ste. Catherine Telephone 
System, Abbe Jolicoeur took an active in- 
terest in the development of the telephone 
and was an old-time friend to telephone 
workers of all ranks. 


John H. Evans, owner and manager 
of the Evans Telephone Co., Patterson, 
Calif., died suddenly on February 17 of a 
cerebral hemorrhage at the age of 56 
years. 

Mr. Evans was born in the state of In- 
diana and went to Patterson, Calif., in 
1912, when the community was first begin- 
ning to grow, taking a leading part in its 
expansion. He was a director of ‘he 
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From a Report of Committee 7-7, American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, presented at the 28th Annual 
Meeting in St. Louis, January 26, 27, and 28, 1932. 
This report—‘‘Preservative Treatment of Poles’ —under 
“General Conclusions” includes the following:— 


a 


. ... It may be noted from the data on open-tank 
treated and brush-treated poles that there is evidence 
that when a given species of timber has been subjected 
to different processes of treatment, greater average 
resistance to decay has been found for the process 
which resulted in greater average penetration and 
larger average absorption of the preservative.” 


























MORE Evidence in Favor of the 
Guaranteed Saturation and Penetration 


in P&H PROCESS Poles 


THE quotation given above is from a 27-page report 

based on years of observations, service tests and studies. It is 
unbiased and highly significant as to the value of efficient pene- 
tration and saturation in the preservative treatment of wood poles. 





“Still in the Lead” 


NEW YORK, N. Y., DAYTON, OHIO, 


50 Church Street 


‘The same conclusions were reached by our own engineers and 
chemists after years of research. ‘This led to the development of 
the P & H PROCESS of Butt-Treatment to such a high state of 


perfection that we were able to announce the P & H Double 
Guarantee early last year. 


A Saturation of at least thirty-six pounds of creosote per 
cubic foot to a sapwood depth of one-half inch throughout 
the groundline area is now guaranteed in PaH PROCESS Poles. 
This assures longest pole life and low per-annum-cost lines. 








P &H PROCESS Poles have set up a new standard in the pole 
industry. ) 


854 Reibold Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., | PFaX € E AND ls | | | } CO 
20 No. Wacker Drive Bldg. ° 


733 Public Service Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., KANSAS CITY, MO., 
2300 Power & Light Bldg. 


OMAHA, NEB., 711 Electric Building 


1210 Grant Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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Chamber of Commerce almost continu- 
ously from its organization and served as 
president at various times. 

In addition to owning and operating the 
telephone exchange, Mr. Evans 
undertaker and had _ other 
interests in Patterson. About three years 


was an 
also business 


ago he erected a new building in which 
were housed the telephone company in one- 
half and the mortuary chapel and office in 
the other section. He was a member of 
the California Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. ; 

During his lifetime he was an active 
member in the Patterson Masonic 
Eastern Star bodies. He also was a mem- 
ber of the San Jose Scottish Rite Consis- 
tory and of Aahmes Temple of the Order 
of the Mystic Shrine of Oakland. 

He is survived by his widow, two chil- 
dren, Miss Virginia Evans, of San Fran- 
cisco, and John Jr.; and a brother, Charles, 
who resides at Madera. 

Shelby Harris, of Fort Jennings, Ohio, 
president of the Fort Jennings Telephone 


and 


Co., died at his home on February 21 at 
the age of 74 years after an illness of about 
a week. 
He was born near Fort Jennings and 
that Mr. 
was a board of 


lived in vicinity all his life. 
of the 
the village and a township 
Besides his 


Harris member 
education of 
trustee. wife, he leaves one 
daughter. 


Frank W. Morgan, Ind., 


prominent citizen and owner and manager 


Argos, 


of the Argos Telephone Co., passed away 
at the local hospital on February 21 follow- 
ing a four months’ illness. He was 66 
years of age. 

Mr. Morgan was born October 11, 1865, 
in Cass County, Indiana, near Logansport, 


Ind. 


and for several years lived on a farm. In 


Upon reaching manhood he married 


1908 he traded his farm for a half inter- 
est in the Argos Telephone Co., live years 
ago he became sole owner. 

Surviving are his widow, two daughters, 
a son, two brothers and a sister. 

Frederick Lane Hutchinson, since 1912 
national secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, with offices at 
33 West Thirty-ninth street, New York 
City, died on February 26 in East Orange, 
a 


of pneumonia. 


of heart disease after a brief illness 
Mr. Hutchinson was 65 
vears old. 

In 1904 Mr. Hutchinson undertook spe- 
cial work on the transactions of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. In 
1908 he became assistant secretary and in 
1911 On January 12 
1912, he was appointed national secretary. 

Harry Nelson Faris, telephone con- 
sultant and_ technical 


acting secretary. 


engineer of the 
United Companies, Abilene, Kans., whose 
death on March _ 3, 
many friends 
throughout the telephone field in which he 
was so widely known, has been in the in- 
dustry for the past 34 years. Just before 


Thursday. evening, 


brought sorrow to his 
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Christmas, he was ordered on sick leave. 
Enroute to San Antonio, Texas, with Mrs. 
Faris, he suffered a stroke while in Okla- 
homa City. He improved somewhat and 
in late January returned to Abilene to his 
apartment in the Sunflower Hotel. 

Funeral services were held in Abilene 
on March 5 and interment was in Wash- 
ington, Kans., his boyhood 
March 6. 

Mr. Faris was born near Tarkio, Mo., 
August 10, 1879, and was educated in the 


home, on 

















Harry N. Faris, Widely Known Through- 
out the Country as Practical Telephone En- 
gineer, Died Recently in Abilene, Kans., 
Following a_ Brief Iliness. His Many 
Friends Throughout the Field Have Lost a 
True Friend, Helper and Counsellor. 


rural district school and the high school 
at Washington, Kans. Later he attended 
University of Kansas. From 1898 to 1902 
he was in turn troubleman of the Washing- 
ton (Kans.) Telephone Co.; wire chief of 
the Concordia Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Concordia; superintendent of the Cherokee 
Telephone Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; and su- 
perintendent of the Southern Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., at Caney and Cedarvale, Kans. 

During this period, Mr. Faris supervised 
the construction of a number of pioneer 
Independent exchanges and toll lines in 
southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma. 

From 1902 to 1926, Mr. Faris was con- 
nected with the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., of Kansas City, Mo., in vari- 
ous positions of traveling salesman, sales 
engineer, sales manager and district man- 
ager. He became technical engineer of the 
United Companies, with headquarters in 
Abilene, in 1926, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Faris had extensive experience in 
the Independent operating telephone field. 
Some ef his work included supervision of 
educational work among plant and equip- 
ment forces, as well as the application of 
practical methods for eliminating inductive 
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interference. 
unceasing 


He was an enthusiastic and 
supporter of TELEPHONY and 
contributed many articles of practical in- 
terest to the field. He enjoyed reading 
and one of his hobbies was the study of 
early English literature. 


Since his connection with the United 
Companies at Abilene, Mr. Faris had 
greatly widened his acquaintance during 
his inspection and engineering work on the 
company’s properties in Kansas, Missouri, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania. He was a 
speaker at several state conventions on 
programs sponsored by the, national asso- 
ciation last year and for many years was 
active in the plant discussions at conven- 
tions in the Middle West. He was also 
quite a regular attendant at the national 
conventions in Chicago. 

Telephony was more than a vocation 
with him; it was his principal hobby. As 
one of his associates put it some time ago, 
“Harry’s idea of a holiday is to come 
down to the office and put in a ten-hour 
day of work, or to walk up and down the 
alleys, checking contacts, etc.” His many 
friends will miss him sorely, for everyone 
who knew him held Harry Faris in very 


high regard as a man, a friend and 
counsellor. 
Mr. Faris was a member of the Inde- 


pendent Pioneer Telephone Association of 
the United States. He was an enthusiastic 
Freemason, a past master of Kaw Lodge 
No. 272, A. F. & A. M., a member of 
Wyandotte Chapter No. 6, R. A. M., of 
Wyandotte Council No. 6, R. & S. M., and 
of Ivanhoe Commandery No. 21, K. T.. 
and a 32° K. C. C. H., life member of 
Caswell Consistory of Scottish Rite 
All his Masonic memberships 
were in Kansas City, Kans. 


Masonry. 


At the age of eleven he united with the 
First Presbyterian Church of Washington, 
Kans., and always lived up to his religious 
precepts. He transferred his membership. 
when he located in Kansas City, to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, 
in which church he became a member of 
the session. When he went to Abilene he 
took his letter to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Abilene, in which church he 
took his usual sincere active interest, serv- 
ing as chairman of the finance and of the 
building committees. He was an unceas- 
ing worker in the planning of the new 
building, as well as in all other Christian 
work. 

He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and three daughters, Harry Haskett Faris 
of Harrisburg, Pa.; William Richeson 
Faris, who is making his home with his 
uncle at Spring Hill, Kans.; Mrs. Hough- 
ton Cross, of Chicago; Dorothy Claire 
Faris, who is attending Oklahoma State 
College at Chickasha, Okla., and Betty 
Faris, attending Abilene high school, also 


two brothers, Wm. R., of Spring Hill, 
Kans., and Edwin E., of Las Animas. 
Colo. 
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] )owdle-] uty ]fficiency 


in Office Equipment 


1. Addressing and Form Imprinting Speeded 10 to 50 times. 
2. Form Printing and Duplicate Letter Costs Cut 40%. 


Owners of independent telephone companies find the 
abilities of Addressograph and Multigraph an unusually 
profitable source of income. 


Whether you maintain only a few hundred subscriber 
records ... or many thousands . . . or copy names and 
other subscriber information from these records fre- 
quently or infrequently on statements, envelopes, direc- 
tories, lists and other business forms . . . Addressograph 
can save money for you by doing this 10 to 50 times 
faster, with 100% accuracy. 

Through Multigraph versatility, you can print all your 
operating forms, quantity letters, letterheads, etc., right 
in your own office, at savings up to and exceeding 40%. 
\sk a representative to prove how profitably you can 
adapt Addressograph and Multigraph to your admin- 
istration needs. There is no obligation. 

Addressograph Company-Multigraph Company 
Divisions of 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Address ograph e Multigraph 


TRADE MARK 
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Why let those old telephones 
LEICH 


No. 1-A Drop and Jack for 
Magneto Switchboards 


and parts lay idle? They are 
good equipment if properly 
rebuilt. Suttle specializes in 
this work and guarantees it to 


be like new. 





Coil removable from rear of switchboard not affecting 
Send for catalog of complete permanent adjustment of armature. 
Armature has characteristic “rattle” on code rings. 
Springs mounted vertically preventing collection of 
information on repairing and re- dust which interferes with contact. . 
Jack ferrules removable from front by ordinary 
screw driver. 
. = ~ Conspicuous line numerals on black faced shutter 
building. lt will save you money. Night bell springs shielded from plug operation and 
unfailing in action. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


GENOA, ILL. 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Railroad Develops Data on ZMA 
Treatment of Wood. 

The Railway Age has described studies 
made by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad relative to zinc meta-arsenite 
treatment of wood. As a result of obser- 
vation after five years’ experience with 
ZMA, this treatment is now standard on 
the Burlington for telegraph poles, cross- 
ing planks and the top or wearing course 
of roadway planking for highway bridges. 

While most interest attached to tests of 
track ties and piling because of their im- 
portance to the railroad, a total of 981,639 
cubic feet of poles has been treated with 
Z MA since 1928. The characteristics and 
properties of this preservative are, briefly, 
those of a salt that is not water soluble. 

While it is realized that accelerated tests 
of any preservative are not universally ac- 
cepted as conclusive proof that the demon- 
strated toxic properties will insure the 
desired longevity of wood impregnated 
with it, no material treated with ZMA 
by this railroad affords indications as yet 
of any discrepancy between the accelerated 
tests and the field tests that are being 
observed. 

Thus, in a recent inspection, 174 pieces 
of 6-in. by 6-in. by 8-ft. timbers and 270 
pieces of 2-in. by 8-in. by 16-ft. planks in- 
stalled as guards in a viaduct at Aurora, 
Ill., in 1928, were found to be entirely free 
from decay. Similarly, Southern pine 
poles placed in telegraph lines on the La 
Crosse division in the same year showed 
no indication of decay, although some of 
them were checked. 

However, the checking noted was not as 
severe as that ordinarily occurring in 
poles; while it is believed that if decay 
were to occur in these poles there would 
be some indications of it at this time. 

Southern pine piling treated with this 
preservative were driven in the Mississippi 
river at Quincy, IIl., to serve as part of a 
draw-span protection, and a recent inspec- 
tion likewise disclosed no decay. 

For service of this kind where the piles 
are submerged or partly submerged the 
railroad insists that the wood be. thor- 
oughly air-seasoned after treatment to in- 
sure the complete evaporation of the acetic 
acid in the preservative, and thereby pro- 
tect against the leaching out of appreciable 
amounts of the toxic salts. 





Kellogg Switchboard for Small 
Iowa Telephone Exchange. 
The Sheldahl Telephone Co. of Shel- 
dahl, Iowa, purchased a No. 150-A mag- 
neto switchboard from Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. last month. The new 
equipment was ordered to assure sub- 
scribers more modern and more efficient 


service. At present, about 105 subscribers 
are being served. 

The new switchboard is wired for 100 
lines and equipped with 45. It is wired 
for 15 cords and equipped with 10. 

R. L. Thomas, Kellogg representative, 
through whom the board was purchased, 
plans to supervise the installation of the 
equipment and acquaint the operators with 
it, when the company is ready. Fred 
Craft, secretary of the Sheldahl Telephone 
Co., says that the board is to be installed 
early next month. 


Thoughtful Installation Methods 
Help Customer Goodwill. 

A telephone company using copperweld 
ground rods and clamps for the ground at 
each subscriber’s location, has the standard 
installation method shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Each rod is driven in 








Copperweld 
Ground Rod 
and Clamp 











Method of Installing Ground Connection 
Without Harming Lawn. 


the ground at some distance from the 
building foundation, where it is more likely 
to be in unsheltered, moist soil. 

To help retain the customer’s goodwill 
for the company, care is taken in installing 
a ground to leave the lawn unscarred by 
the operation. This is accomplished by cut- 
ting and lifting out the sod -before digging 
to install the rod, and grounding wire. 
This sod is carefully replaced when the 
installation is completed. 


New Jersey Bell Orders Third 
FWD Line Construction Truck. 
The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., 

with headquarters at Trenton, has added 

another FWD line construction truck to 
its fleet, bringing the FWD representation 
to three line-builders in this company. 
The FWD Line construction models are 
claimed to be the only trucks on the Ameri- 
can market designed from radiator cap to 
tail light exclusively for line construction 
work. The truck is said to represent the 
best ideas of over 60 of the outstanding 
telephone engineers of the country who 
worked with the FWD engineers for 
months in designing and testing a truck 
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that would fill the line construction man’s 
requirements. 

The regular transmission of this truck 
provides two power take-offs and two 
power-take-off apertures. The two take- 
offs for operating a winch and the earth 
borer are designed in such a manner that 
the full torque of the engine and all the 
speeds of the transmission may be utilized. 
The 3%4-ton model, the model ordered by 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., is 
powered with a 91 horsepower six-cylin- 
der truck engine. 

The truck is to be shod with 9.75 by 20 
balloon tires, duals on the rear axle. Brak- 
ing equipment includes two sets of four- 
wheel brakes, the service brake to be of 
the hydraulic type operated by a vacuum 
booster. A large roomy cab is to be pro- 
vided with controls for operating the earth 
boring machine and the winch. 

The truck is to be equipped with a spe- 
cial line construction body, a winch and 
the new type of A. T. & T. earth borer, 
recently placed on the market. It is to 
have all the special engineering features 
that are incorporated in every FWD line 
construction truck so that it is all ready 
to go to work as soon as it is turned over 
to the customer. 


Personal. 

James R. KEARNEY, Sr., of St. Louis, is 
mentioned among “Men Who Are Doing 
Things” in the March 1 issue of Forbes 
Magazine. “By intelligently gearing pro- 
duction and distribution, he annually in- 
creased the profits of the company that 
bears his name ever since its founding six 
years ago in the highly competitive field 
of manufacturing equipment for electrical 
maintenance and construction,” says the 
article. 

The growth of the James R. Kearney 
Corp., and the reasons for its visible suc- 
cess are attributed to the experience and 
personality of Mr. Kearney. 

“In the light of his experience and in- 
timacy with all phases of the business.” 
the article goes on, “he surveys the utility 
field and calculates what it must have by 
way of equipment. Having made this 
estimate he gears his production to it. 

“Name a section of the country and 
Kearney will tell you the best type of pole 
anchor for that particular soil and what 
metals are best suited to withstand the 
atmospheric conditions to be found there.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, March 7: Copper—Firm. 
Elecrolytic spot and future, 6%4@6!2C. 
Tin—Steady; spot and nearby, $22.30; iu- 
ture, $22.75. Lead—Steady; spot New 
York, 3.25c; East St. Louis, 3.05c. 
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No. 100 Central Office Protector 


Efficient in discharging high potential as well as 
sneak currents to ground—resistance of heat 
coils 3!/, to 4 ohms. 

e 
Economical because the heat coils are self- 
soldering and are not removed or replaced. 
Simply push the line spring over the coil to 
reset. 

gS 
Provided with an alarm circuit that instantly 
indicates a fault. 

= 
The Central Office Protector you should use. 
Write for full information. 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2700 Southport Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





























TRANSMISSION NETWORKS 
WAVE FILTERS 


By 
T. E. SHEA, B.S., M. S. 
Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratorics 


The calculation and de- 
sign of telephone net- 
works and wave filters 
are fully presented in 
this book, written by 
Mr. T. E. Shea of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 
It embodies the most 
SHEA recent developments in 
this field as well as the 
standard practice. 


AN 
WAVE FILTERS 


“The Telephone Equip- 
ment of 1929,” “The New 
Science Telephony,” 
“Transmission Networks 
and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting 
Engineering” are a few 
of the subjects capably 
discussed in this val- 
uable book. 





SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 

We recommend it as of great interest and value to every 
telephone man. 612 pages—6%x9%4—Cloth—lIllustrated—$6.50. 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Hl. 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 
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WIRES AND CABLES 
of Every Description 


> any type of wire or cable used in 
Telephone, Telegraph or Power work— 
get in touch with "Phillips". 


This company can supply you with any 
size, any grade or any type of wire or cable, 
either bare or insulated to suit your re- 
quirements. 


Deliveries from this company are unus- 
ually prompt, due to the large stocks 
which are maintained at each of our 
branches, and their location at strategic 
points for quick shipment to any place in 


Canada. 


Besides this you have the cooperation of 
a staff of experts in wire and cable manu- 
facture, trained to value quality above all 
else—backed by a firm which has been in 
this one business for over forty years. 
Write for prices. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


We are pleased to announce that arrangements 
have been completed whereby Canadian Tele- 
phones & Supplies Limited, of Vancouver, 
(formerly the Independent Sales and Engineering 
Company, Ltd.), ioe become our agents and 
distributors for British Columbia. 


EUGENE F. PHILLIPS 
ELECTRICAL WORKS, LTD. 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 


FACTORIES — MONTREAL 
AND BROCKVILLE 

BRANCHES—WINNIPEG, TORONTO, 

REGINA AND VANCOUVER 
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Modern System at Groesbeck, Texas 


NewjEquipment Installed in an Attractive Telephone Building by the Gulf 
States Telephone Co. Makes Possible the Furnishing of Modern Telephone 
Service to Subscribers—Equipment Designed to Meet Possible Future Needs 


By H. M. Stewart, 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Within the borders of Texas are some 
of the oldest and largest units of Inde- 
pendent telephony. One of the most pro- 
gressive of these is the Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co., of Tyler. 


Like many other successful organiza- 

















New Building Erected by the Gulf States 
Telephone Co. at Groesbeck, Texas. 


tions, the Gulf States Telephone Co. had 
a humble start. The first lines were estab- 
lished early in the present century, when 
Judge S. A. Lindsey built some toll lines 
from Tyler out to neighboring towns for 
the purpose of giving those communities 
telephone connections. 

To keep pace with the demand for ser- 
vice, Judge Lindsey added exchanges and 
toll lines from time to time. The com- 
pany operated as the Southern Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. until 1911, when it was 
Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co. came into existence. 


reorganized and the 


Under the able leadership of Judge Lind- 
sey as president, Oscar Burton as general 
manager, and John Miller, vice-president 
and secretary, the company established a 
policy of expansion and development that 
has steadily increased its holdings to sev- 
eral thousand miles of toll circuit and 23 
exchanges operating over 10,000 telephones. 

Closely following this progressive policy 
which has brought their company into a 
most enviable position, Judge Lindsey and 
his able corps of assistants recently moved 
their Groesbeck exchange into a beautiful 
new home. 

The new telephone building in Groesbeck 
presents a very attractive appearance. It 
has a white pressed brick finish, and is 
surrounded by a large and spacious lawn, 
which sets it apart and adds an air of 
distinction. Designed to meet the needs 
of the future, it is large and roomy inside, 
with plenty of space for additional equip- 
ment. The floor plan arrangement is ideal 
and provides the greatest convenience for 








the employes. The interior finish is as 
pleasing and as substantial as the outside. 
Located just across the street from the 
new million-dollar courthouse that graces 
the main thoroughfare of the city, the 
telephone building is a fitting counterpart 
to it. 
preciate this progressive step of the tele- 


That the people of Groesbeck ap- 


phone company can be adequately proved 
by the numerous compliments and expres- 
sions of commenda‘ion rendered during a 
recent open house and reception. 

This reception formerly inaugurated a 
new and improved telephone service for 
A surprising 
number of the citizens of this enterprising 
little city braved stormy weather to take 
advantage of the opportunity to see and 


the people of Groesbeck. 


study the new equipment installed by the 
company for the convenience of its pa- 
Assisted by a large group of his 
organization, including S. J. Neel, assist- 
ant general manager, Mr. Burton over- 
looked no opportunity to see that each 
individual had a chance to fully survey 
this new and modern plant. 

Only late type central office equipment 
was used, including a four-position Kellogg 
service switchboard in a beautifully fin- 


trons. 





View of Relay Rack and Main Frame 
Equipment Installed at Groesbeck, Texas. 


ished mahogany cabinet that harmonizes 
well with the surroundings. This board 
was manufactured and designed by the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. accord- 
ing to the specifications drawn in con- 
junction with the telephone company. 

In addition to this beautiful new building 
and modern central office equipment, the 
telephone company has provided new and 
additional outside plant, including several 
miles of new cable plant constructed along 
the latest ideas of plant distribution. 





Four-Position Kellogg Switchboard Recently Installed in the Gulf States Telephone Co.'s 
New Exchange Building at Groesbeck. 
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March 12, 1932. 


To those who have studied the history 
of our country’s pioneers, it will be re- 
membered that historical old Fort Parker 
is located only three miles from Groesbeck. 
It was here that Cynthiana Parker was 
rescued from the Indians after having been 
held captive from early childhood. Groes- 
beck is also the site of a federal govern- 
ment aerological station. 

The broad and far-sighted policy of 
plant extension and improvement is not 
the only progressive step being taken by 
the Gulf States Telephone Co. It is inter- 
esting to note its officials have applied high 
standards to all other parts of their or- 
ganization and that the entire personnel 
has been carefully selected and _ well- 
trained. To meet and talk with any em- 
ploye of the Gulf States Telephone Co. is 
to gain and hold a high respect and esteem 
for the entire organization. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 31.) 
Considerable delay has attended Mr. 
Goodman’s efforts to ob‘ain underlying data 
for Western Electric Co. and A. T. & T. 
Co. bookkeeping entries for depreciation, 
research and development, employes’ pen- 
sion funds and similar items. This has re- 
sulted in the recent series of continuances 

of the hearings. 

The summary, now in demand, accord- 
ing to Thomas G. Long, Michigan Bell 
company attorney, consists of 110 volumes, 
each approximately three inches thick. 
During the present adjournment Mr. Good- 
man was to go to Chicago to study it. 

Mr. Long on March 1 declined to argue 
objections to telephone company testimony 
registered at the last 
Goodman. 
claims 


hearing by Mr. 
“We plan to substantiate our 
completely, regardless of objec- 
he said. “Our case will be com- 
plete enough to take to the U. S. Supreme 
Court if we are overruled in this court.” 


tions,” 





Many Desire Nomination for 

Nebraska Commissionership. 
Twenty-four men are entered in the 
Nebraska primary on April 12 as candi- 
dates for state railway commissioner to 
succeed John H. Miller, present incumbent. 
Thirteen are Republicans and 11 Demo- 
crats. The list includes two editors who 
formerly tried as Democratic nominees, 
three former commissioners of the state 
insurance bureau, four lawyers, a rate ex- 
pert, a dentist, a merchant, several farmers 
and so on down the list. 

Several of the candidates openly an- 
Nounce that they will seek to secure lower 
telephone rates and criticize the commis- 
‘ion as being too friendly in years past to 
the corporations. 

One of these candidates, Henry F. 
Kieser, an Omaha bookseller who has been 
identified with a number of radical move- 
ments in the state, says he will make his 
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campaign on a platform featuring reduced 
telephone rates. He says in a statement 
that the commission faces the necessity of 
justifying its existence, and that unless it 
can do so the legislature, which each year 
is asked by members in the form of bills to 
submit an amendment abolishing it, will 
follow that course. 

“In relation to telephone rates,” he says, 
“the certainly should 
have taken action long ago to bring these 
rates down to the prewar level at least. 
All the surcharges that were granted dur- 
ing the war period because of the higher 
cost of operation are still included in the 
charges made today. 


commission most 


The war is over, but 
in all the years since the telephone mo- 
nopoly persists in defying any suggestion 
to reduce the rates. They 
down, and the commission 
action immediately.” 

The fact has 


must come 


should take 
probably escaped Mr. 
Kieser’s attention, say commissioners, that 
the rates paid in the territory in which he 
lives were fixed for the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. by a federal court decree, 
made after the company had appealed to 
that tribunal from an order of the com- 
mission taking off the last 10 per cent sur- 
charge granted during the war period. 
The reports of the companies filed with 
the commission for last year show that 
fewer than usual, which means about 20 
per cent of them, paid dividends last year: 
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and in a number of cases this was made 
possible only by failing to set up normal 
depreciation charges. 





Settlement Expected in Anti-Trust 
Suit Against Radio Corporation. 
With a view to removing one of the 

principal objections of the United States 

Department of Justice to the relationships 

of the Radio Corp. of America and other 

leading manufacturers of radio equipment, 
consideration is being given to the termina- 
tion on April 30 of the contract between 
the General Motors Radio Corp. and the 

Radio Corp. of America under which the 

former company has manufactured radio 

receivers since 1929. 

Production of receiving sets by the Gen- 
eral Motors such event 
would be carried on under a new arrange- 
ment, believed to be acceptable to the 
Attorney General, which would necessitate 


Radio Corp. in 


the payment of 7% per cent royalties on 
manufactured sets to the Radio corpora- 
tion. 

The objections of the Department of 
Justice to the relations of General Motors 
Radio Corp. and the Radio corporation in 
its anti-trust suit, which involved ten lead- 
ing manufacturers, were said to have been 
based on the fact that the General Motors 
Radio Corp. pays no royalties to the Radio 
corporation. 

Intimations of a possible settlement of 

















Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 


Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 
Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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the government’s anti-trust radio suit have 
been given during recent months by Attor- 
ney General Mitchell. The proposed ar- 
rangement, it is believed, will remove one 
obstacle to a settlement. 

The International General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
and R. C. A. Communications, Inc., were 
named as additional defendants in the gov- 
ernment’s anti-trust proceedings against the 
Radio Corporation of America and its as- 
sociates in a petition filed on March 7 by 
Attorney General Mitchell in the Federal 
District Court at Wilmington, Del. 

The National Broadcasting Co. also was 
added as a party defendant, the department 
contending “that it was organized for the 
purpose of restraining competition in the 
business of nation-wide 
This company, the 
owned jointly by 


broadcasting.” 
petition alleged, is 
the Radio corporation, 
Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric Co. The department said the fil- 
ing of the petition does not interfere with 
negotiations for partial settlement of the 
case, 


General 


Wisconsin Companies Protest Or- 
der on Notice of Extensions. 
Wisconsin telephone companies, large and 

small, protested to the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission on March 1 against 

the commission’s general order requiring 

them to file a 30-day notice with the com- 
mission before making plant and equip- 
ment extensions and expansions... The 
companies objected to the nature of the 
order and the detail in which certain kinds 


of improvements would have to be re- 
ported. 

At the time the recent general order 
was issued, the commission said it was 


taking steps to prevent over-expansion and 
the charging of rates based on unneces- 
sary capital investments. A rehearing was 
held on March 1 in Madison to permit 
representatives of the telephone companies 
to express their views. 

These representatives at the hearing de- 
clared the companies, which include the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and a large num- 
ber of smaller companies in the state, are 
willing to furnish voluntarily any informa- 
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tion concerning extensions, but reserve the 
right at any time to test the commission’s 
authority to compel them. 


Rural Subscribers Threaten to Dis- 
connect at Wisconsin Hearing. 
Seventy-four out of 77 subscribers be- 

longing to five small telephone companies 

receiving switchboard service from the 

Markesan Telephone Co. threatened, dur- 

ing a hearing before the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission on February 24, to 

discontinue the service if the commission 

allows an increase in the switching rate 
which is now $7.20 a year. 

The former switching rate for the sub- 
scribers of the five companies using the 
Markesan switchboard was $9 a year, and 
the commission reduced it to $7.20. The 
Markesan Telephone Co. appealed to the 
Dane County Circuit Court, however, and 
secured a temporary injunction restraining 
the commission from putting the $7.20 rate 
in force. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

March 1: Santa Barbara Telephone 
Co. filed application asking permission to 
file advertising rates in its telephone direc- 
tory. 

ILLINOIS. 

Oral motion approved of 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 
that leave be granted to withdraw the 
schedules proposing increase in rates for 
telephone service at the exchanges of Mt. 
Zion, Ramsey, Hudson and Homer. 

March 16: Continued hearing on cita- 
tion of the Middle States Telephone Co. 
to show cause why it should not reduce 
rates at Pekin, Park Ridge and Des 
Plaines. 


February 23: 


KANSAS. 

March 18: Hearing in Greensburg on 
petition of local subscribers asking for a 
reduction of rates of the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. of Pratt. 


MIssourI. 
March 2: Complaint dismissed of 
Maude Zeikle, et al, of Elmira vs. the 


Central Missouri Telephone Co. 
NEBRASKA. 

March 2: Application filed by Western 
Telephone Corp. asking for authority to 
require certain deposits before giving 
service to patrons. 

March 3: Application filed by Bertrand 
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Telephone Co. asking authority to publish 
a rate of 75 cents a month for service on 
three rural lines, partly owned by farmer 
patrons, instead of $1, under an agreement 
whereby the payment of all exchange 
rentals and toll calls are guaranteed the 
company. This, the manager sets up, will 
produce greater revenue than under pres- 
ent arrangements. 

March 4: Application filed by the Crete 
Telephone Co. for authority to waive the 
collection of installation charges during 
the month of March in order to encour- 
age the return of former farm patrons at 
its exchanges at Crete and Kramer, and 
on behalf of the Reynolds Telephone Co. 
of Reynolds and the Frontier Telephone 


Co. of Hubbell, which it controls, for 
similar authority. 

March 4: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 


authority to modify its tariff covering sus- 
pension of service during periods of the 
year by extending the privilege to private 
branch exchange and rural subscribers, 
the rates of $1 for multi-exchange service 
to remain at $1 a month and at all other 
exchanges at 75 cents a month. 

March 4: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to modify its tariff covering 
directory listings, making no changes in 
schedules, but more clearly setting forth 
the types of service so as to make definite 
the specific cases where additional direc- 
tory listing may be provided as distinct 
from those cases in which the require- 
ments of the customer subject him to a 
joint-user service; also to make more 
definite when changes begin and end. 

NortH Dakota. 

February 11: Application filed by the 
Smith Telephone Co. of Sarles asking for 
permission to reduce telephone rates at 
Sarles. 

OuIo. 

February 26: The Greenwich Farmers 
Telephone Co. granted authority to file 
new schedules, effective April 1, reducing 
village and rural rates from $1.50 to $1. 

OKLAHOMA. 7 

March 14: Hearing in Oklahoma City 
of testimony concerning charges for hand 
set telephones. The case comes up on a 
complaint from Shawnee. It is expected 
the commission will make a general ruling 
covering this type of service. ; 

March 17: Hearing on complaint of 
Tom Cheek, et al., vs. the Southwestern 
Associated Telephone Co. for a reduction 
of rates in Coyle. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 1: Hearing held in Madison on 
commission’s general order requiring tele- 
phone companies to file 30-day notice with 
commission before making plant and equip- 
ment extension and expansions. 
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Lenz Electric 


Specializing in Manufacture of 


CORDS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF TELEPHONE WORK 


SIERRE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle—Pacific Coast Distributors 


Manufacturing Co. 


Formerly Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


CLEVELAND, Onio.—Papers have been 
filed with the secretary of state at Col- 
umbus chartering the Telephone Message 
3ureau, Inc., with a capital of $2,000 for 
the purpose of rendering secretarial serv- 
ice to all persons who shall subscribe for 
such service. 

It is understood that this service is to 
be furnished to subscribers of telephone 
companies and follows the plan started in 
a number of Ohio towns where service of 
that character is given for a minimum 
charge of 10 cents per call. Incorporators 
of the new company are Frank C. Kings- 
land, Donald C. McIhnenney and Melvin 
E. Fink. 

Financial. 


MONTREAL, Que., CAn.—Meeting imme- 
diately after the close of the annual meet- 
ing of The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
Thursday, February 25, the board of di- 
rectors declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent on the company’s stock, 
payable April 15, to shareholders of rec- 
ord March 23. This marks the declara- 
tion of the Bell of Canada’s 192nd consec- 
utive dividend, since its incorporation. 

Dover, Det.—An amendment to the 
charter of the Telephone Bond & Share 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., has been filed 
at the state department to permit an in- 
crease in the capital stock of the company 
to $12,000,000 from $7,000,000. 

Construction. 


Co_umBus, Outo.—The Standard Pub- 
lic Service Corp. has leased for a long 
term, the former palatial home of Dr. S. 


B. Hartman at Town and Washington 
streets, Columbus, which will be remod- 
eled into national offices for the syndi- 


cate. R. E. Shott, president of the com- 
pany, declared the offices now located in 
the Beggs building will be moved to the 
new location when the necessary repairs 
and changes are made. The old home to 
be occupied as offices is one of the land- 
marks of Columbus. It is owned by Mrs. 
Regan Houghston of New York, a daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Hartman. 

OserLIN, Ounto.—In order to retain its 
full working force on the payroll and to 


improve the service, the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co. has started extensive work 
in the western part of Oberlin. New 
poles and cables will be installed and 
many other improvements will be made. 
It is announced that the company will 
spend $25,000 in new construction work 


during the present year. This work will 
be continued until all old lines are replaced 
with modern equipment. 

Recently the company extended its ex- 
change service to Kipton and adjacent 
territory, doing away with toll service and 
connecting all lines in that section with 
the Oberlin exchange. 

ArNETT, OKLA.—The new telephone sys- 
tem being installed here by the Southwest- 
ern Associated Telephone Co. is nearing 
completion, according to J. M. Keffer, dis- 
trict manager of the company. When 
com leted the new exchange will be among 
the most modern in any town under 2,500 
Pop: lation, according to Mr. Keffer. 


Elections. 
AipHa, Itt.—At the Alpha Telephone 


Co.’s annual meeting the following officers 
were reelected : 

President, J. W. Johnson; vice-presi- 
dent, S. C. McCurdy; secretary-treasurer, 
F. E. Cederburg; directors, N. J. Spivey, 
J. W. Andrews and C. B. McCurdy. It 
was decided to cut the switching fees from 
$10 to $8. 

WoopHuLL, Itt.—Officers of the Wood- 
hull Telephone Co. have been reelected as 
follows: S. H. Whitcomb, president; A. 
P. Johnson, vice-president; George E. 
Swanson, secretary; and Fred J. Wendt, 
treasurer and collector. A dividend of $5 
was declared. 

Majencia, Inv. (P. O. Huntington).— 
Sherman Sprowl was reelected president 
of the Majencia Telephone Co. during a 
meeting of stockholders recently. 

George W. Brickley was reelected vice- 
president and H. M. Bonewitz, secretary- 
treasurer. George Ellis was elected a di- 
rector for the Majencia district of the com- 
pany, succeeding A. J. Noggle, whose term 
expired. 

MontTezuMA, Iowa.—At the annual elec- 
tion of the Montezuma Mutual Telephone 
Co., Clyde McFarlin was reelected presi- 
dent. Other officers are: 


Vice-president, J. J. Boatman; secre- 


tary, H. W. Bone; treasurer, J. W. H. 
Vest; directors, B. L. Powell and J. J. 
Boatman. 


The annual report was read by Harold 
Bone and showed the company to be in 
good financial condition, only 12 telephones 
having been taken out the past year. 

Montour, Iowa.—Officers of the Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co. have been re- 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
Jonas Dunham, president; J. E. Rouse, 
vice-president; FE. S. Smith, treasurer; 
Frank Sturtzwas, reelected director for a 
three-year term. Mr. and Mrs. Roy Col- 
lar, manager and operator, respectively, of 
the exchange, were re-appointed for their 
ninth year. 

NEVINVILLE, IowA.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Nevinville Telephone Co. 
met recently with the following members 
elected: J. E. Hunt, Wm. Spellman, Ed 
Oshel, F. R. Slezak, F. J. Brezo, Chas. 
Blazek, Henry Everling, James J. Kralik 
and Wilton Ball. J. E. Hunt was reelect- 
ed president and Wm. Spellman, manager 
and secretary for another year. 

Paton, Iowa.—The directors of the 
Paton Mutual Telephone Co. have elected 
the following officers: HH. H. Waldron, 
president; John W. Klockstein, vice-pres- 





ident; K. C. Latta, secretary; C. F. Har- 


ris, treasurer. 

PostviLLeE, Iowa.—Officers of the Post- 
ville Farmers Telephone Co. are: Presi- 
dent, Lawrence Casten; vice-president, 
Eugene Owen; secretary, Perry Perkins: 
directors, Walter Sander, John Sebastian, 
B. W. Lange, W. H. Harris, Mort Deer- 
ing and William Everman. 

ScARVILLE, lowa.—At a general meeting 
of the Scarville Farmers Telephone Co., 


the following directors were elected: G. | 


N. Johnson, A. M. Larson, T. K. Cleven, 
S. O. Solomonson, Lewis Hanson, Ole 
Amundson and Julius Trustheim. 
SHELDAHL. Iowa.—John Scott was re- 
elected president of the Sheldahl Tele- 
phone Co. at the annual meeting. Other 
officers renamed were Fred Croft, secre- 
tary; Harry Young, treasurer; Port Sar- 
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SAFETY 
DEPOSIT 
POWER 





ALL THE OUTPUT 
GOES IN THE LINE 


Whenever—wherever—you hook up 
a Storm King Duro Powr Telephone 
Battery you start with 100 per cent of 
the current locked in. 


Shelf deterioration before and after 
installation is prevented by the pat- 
ented top seal that stops evaporation 
and all useless losses. Electro-couples 
and corrosion are prevented by the 
one-piece seamless zinc cup, uniform 
in thickness and free from solder. 


Tap the terminals with the assur- 
ance that the only way for the current 
to get out is in the line. Quick re- 
cuperation maintains potential. Safety 
deposit construction guarantees the 
actual delivery of all the current that 
we put in at the plant—third largest 
in the world. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Makers of all types of dependable 


Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 
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gent, E. W. Berggren, Louie Buche and 
John Scott, directors. One new director 
was elected, Phillip Hedlund, who succeeds 
LeGrand Smith. 

Stratrorp, IowA.—The stockholders of 
the Stratford Mutual Telephone Co. held 
their annual meeting and reelected the 
three directors whose terms expired at this 
time: A. E. Johnson, Emil Nelson and 
Elmer Carlson. 

The three following officers were also 
reelected: FE. H. Hawbaker, president; A. 
P. Gleason, vice-president, and A. E. John- 
son, secretary. 

TirFIN, lowa.—Officers of the Clear 
Creek Mutual Telephone Co. have been 
elected as follows: Charles Allen, presi- 
dent; Bert Reeve, vice-president; Miss Jes- 
sie Reeve, secretary-trasurer; and James 
Rogers, Roy Greer and Albert Ranshaw, 
directors. 

MounpbripGE, KANs.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Moundridge 
Telephone Co., the former board of direc- 
tors was reelected which included J. W. 
Dirks, A. F. Regier, D. J. Goering, C. H. 
Goering, C. C. Kaufman, E. E. Lehmberg 
and A. H. Moddelmog. C. C. Kaufman 
was retained as manager. 

PAaoLa, KAns.—At the annual meeting 
of the Miami County Mutual Telephone 
Co., William Atteberg was elected presi- 
dent; A. W. Beeghley, vice-president; Eva 
Weaver, secretary-treasurer. Reports 
showed that considering conditions the 
company had a satisfactory year. 

Mitutincton, Micu.—At the = annual 
meeting of the Tuscola Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co., the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: President, Henry 
Forsythe, Sr.; vice-president, William Da- 
vis; secretary, Edward Gunnell; treasur- 
er, Elmer Case; directors, Judd Lane, Wil- 
liam Bird and Walter Davison. 
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TELEPHONY 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia held a meeting of stockholders re- 
cently and reelected the following direc- 
tors: 

T. S. Clark, Charleston; C. A. Cabell, 
Charleston; Charles M. Gohen, Hunting- 
ton; John M. Crawford, Parkersburg; 
David A. Burt, Wheeling; John Raine, 
Rainelle; Lloyd B. Wilson, Marsjal D. 
Sedam, Philip O. Coffin, Washington; and 
Walter S. Gifford and Eugene S. Wilson, 
New York. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Wilson Telephone Co., Ernst 
Kaufman was named president; Herman 
Gartman, vice-president; Jacob Rammer, 
secretary ; and Gus Moening, treasurer. 

Miscellaneous. 

Toronto, Ont., Can.—Miss Jean Wil- 
son, member of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada operating staff at the Randolph ex- 
change in Toronto, scored something of a 
sensation in the recent Olympic winter 
games at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

With a total of 17 points, made up of 
a first, a second and a fourth place, won 
in the skating events, Miss Wilson cap- 
tured the point total for Canada. Her 
nearest competitor was Miss Dubois of the 
United States, who had 15 points. 

She was the only member of the Cana- 
dian Olympic team to win an individual 
first place title, for which she received a 
handsome gold medal. Miss Wilson has 
been skating in actual competition for only 
three years, but has the unique distinction 
of holding all the Canadian speed skating 
championships open to women. 

Wotrvitte, N. S., Can.—The Wolfville 
exchange of the Maritime Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. was destroyed by fire on 
March 7 with loss estimated at $50,000. 
The flames disrupted long distance service 
and threw 730 local telephones out of 
order. Twelve operators stood by their 
switchboards until driven out by smoke. 

MILLEDGEVILLE, ILL.—A_ recent severe 
sleet storm caused heavy damage to the 
lines of the Milledgeville Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. Wires were torn down and 
poles were leaning in every direction. 

STERLING, Itt.—Telephone, telegraph 
and power wires were down over northern 
Illinois, as a result of the worst sleet 
storm in several years which — struck 
Sterling and this section on March 1. 

WaverLy, Itt.—Following the success- 
ful sales campaign of last year, when the 
Central Illinois Telephone Co. secured 254 
new subscribers, the company has started 
another campaign. Upon the first day of 
the campaign 78 new subscribers were 
added. 

ByHALIA, Onto.—E. B. Southwick, 59 
years of age, manager of the local ex- 
change of the United Telephone Co., died 
suddenly on February 19 at his home from 
cerebral hemorrhage. He was born in 
Union county, Sept. 16, 1872. 


Surviving are his widow, one son, Law- 


rence, of Richwood, and an aunt, Mrs. 
G. .J. Baldwin of Richwood. 
RoosEVELT, Wasu.—It has been an- 


nounced that the Oregon-Washington Tele- 
phone Co. has resumed the rendition of 
service from Klickitat country after two 
years’ discontinuance. This is accomplished 
by means of a submarine cable beneath the 
Columbia River linking Roosevelt with Ar- 
lineton, Ore. 

St. Croix Fatits, Wis.—The St. Croix 
Valley Telephone Co. has filed application 
for its dissolution. 

TurtLe Lake, Wis.—Mrs. Ruth Pros- 
ser has changed the name of her telephone 
exchange from City Te'ephone Lines to 
the Turtle Lake Telephone Co. 
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During recent years 

“I have been privilege: 
Nto appraise Telephon- 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
a self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 





INDIANAPOLIS 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 











CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


AMERICAN TELECHRONOMETER CO. 
White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 


101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a_e user? 
Samples free on _ request. 
Universal Specialty Co. 


711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 


Construction Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organiza‘ 
and Operation of Telephone Compa s 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hil 


1 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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